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ZOROASTER AND HIS RELIGION.* 


HE earliest of the religious reformers and founders of 

whom history has preserved any record, Zoroaster inter- 
ests us to-day by the remote age to which he carries us, the 
almost primitive customs of mankind to which his inculcations 
introduce us, as well as by the intrinsic merit of his religion, its 
relation permanently to the growth of the race. There are few, 
almost no definite traces to be gained of him, his figure is 
dimmed and lost in the mazes of the far-gone past; yet it is 
certain that he livedand we find proof enough that he laid the 
impress of himself deep upon the subsequent ages. 

None can tell now the period in which he belongs, or with 
certainty the place of his abode. Upon the former there is 
great difference of statement among different writers, some set- 
ting him from three to four thousand years before the Christian 
era, others from twelve hundred to two thousand. The Parsee 
sources give us nothing from which to determine his age. Bero- 


* Die Fiinf Gathas, oder Sammlungen von Liedern und Spriichen Zara- 
thustra’s, herausgegeben, iibersetzt, &c. Von Dr. MARTIN HAuG. 2 Parts. 
Leipzig. 1858-60. 

Avesta, Die Heiligen Schriften der Parsen, aus dem Grundtexte, ibersetzt, 
&c. Von Dr. FRIEDRICH SPIEGEL. 3 Vols. Leipzig. 1852-63. 
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sus the Chaldean places him in a period as early as 2200 B.C. 
Ancient classic writers assign him a very high antiquity, Aris- 
totle, as quoted by Pliny, putting him about six thousand years 
before Plato. It is plain in the midst of so much confusion 
there can be no certainty.* So much is sure; the period which 
until quite recently has been rather genrally assumed and ac- 
cepted, viz., the sixth century before Christ, is quite too recent 
to answer the necessary conditions. 

The tradition is that Zoroaster lived in Bactria. This must 
have been quite near the primitive seats of the Aryan race, so 
far as we can gather anything definite of their abode in the 
prehistoric times. .About the sources of the Oxus, and the 
slopes of the neighboring mountains lying east, they dwelt, and 
thence spread in successive migrations the tribes that have peo- 
pled Europe and large portions of Asia. Celts, Teutons, Sclaves, 
Greeks, &c., all as yet one, undivided by nationality, started 
west and northwest; ancestors of Hindoos and Persians, In- 
dians and Iranians, turned their faces south. History cannot 
tell even in remote approximation the time or times ; language 
testifies the fact, shows us clearly the blood relationship of ori- 
ental and occidental peoples. 

The, Gathas, a fragmentary collection of sacred hymns, invo- 
cations &c., oldest of any portion of the Zendavesta, are de- 
cided by their best critics to be in the ancient dialect of Bac- 
tria, akin though not identical with the language of the oldest 
Vedas. There are various indications in these writings pointing 
to Bactria as the theatre where the history occurred to which 
they refer. Still there is an obscurity here which has not 
been cleared up. There are proofs, it is said, quite decisive that 
the early Zoroastrians dwelt in northern India, and migrated 
thence westward. Whether Zoroaster himself lived and wrought 
in India, it is now impossible to say. It would seem that the 
schism which we know took place between the Zoroastrians and 
the worshipers of the Vedic gods occurred during the life of 
the prophet, there are all along from him such stern demands 

* “We put the founder of the Persian religion, judging by oriental as 


well as occidental sources, in the prehistoric times.” Spiegel, Avesta, I. 
Introduction. Bunsen, in his Egypt, assigns him to about 3500 B.C. 
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for separation, and at times such clear indications of a sangui- 
nary conflict. 

We know nothing of the childhood or early life of this prophet, 
The name Zoroaster, or rather Zarathustra (this being the true 
form), signifies, as it would seem, excellent singer or poet, and 
was doubtless his proper or individual name. A passage in the 
Gathas says, “ He shall make known our oracles of wisdom, and 
deeds to be wrought of truth. Hence will I give him the 
charm of eloquent speech.” Wonderful signs are reported to 
have attended upon him at his birth. He alone of all men 
laughed on the day he was born, and his brain at that early age 
throbbed so as to beat forcibly against the hand laid upon it. 
He was born, doubtless, of good blood. The family seems to 
have had some distinction, is spoken of frequently with the 
designation spztama, honorable or sacred, subjoined, and it is 
thought the office of civil judge was hereditary among them. 
The father’s name was Pourushaspa, but nothing’ farther is said 
of him. Zoroaster was probably himself also a judge, and cer- 
tainly was a priest of the sacred fire’ Perhaps there was no 
very distinctive priestly class in that time; at any rate, they 
seem not to have been divided by any broad line from their fel- 
lows. There were fire-kindlers, persons who in the way of a 
religious rite produced fire by the friction of pieces of wood, and 
fire-worshipers, who seem to have been invested with a certain 
official and priestly character. 

Zoroaster was a husband and a father. The sanctities of the 
family relation appear very early to have been held ‘in respect 
among these Aryan ancestors. There were sons and daughters: 
one of the latter is mentioned by name, Pourusista, much know- 
ing. She was his most distinguished child, greatly devoted to 
her father, and embracing and serving right earnestly in the 
new cause. It may be inferred, from the attachments that fast- 
ened to him on the part of friends, that he was a man of strong 
personal qualities, of magnetic attractions. The names of sev- 
eral are mentioned: Vistasp, afterwards in the traditions called 
King, Frashaostra, De-Gamasp, &c.; all warm personal friends, 
standing by him in all fortunes, and some of them of high 
social position and wealth. Himself a priest, he saw much of 
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the prevailing worship. It was a rude Nature-worship, person- 
ification and adoration of the sights and powers men beheld 
about them, at the beginning perhaps pure, ethereal, wholesome, 
but become gross, carnal, and blighting. The gods multiplied, 
all nature was peopled with them, they were invoked in bloody 
rites. The sinister element came in, spirit of evil was worshiped 
in pacificatory offerings, and the world was alive everywhere 
with the objects of a savage’s wild joy or shrinking terror. 

This spectacle revolted him: he could not in quiet look upon 
it, least of all could he have part in it. He must’enter his pro- 
test and bear his testimony, must summon his fellows about him 
to a larger liberty and a higher life. We know not of the temp- 
tations in the wilderness, the hours of doubt, self-quéstioning, 
sharp trial that must needs be encountered ere the resolve was 
perfected, the eyes purged, and the soul stood full-armed and 
ready for the conflict. We can see that he acted with delibera- 
tion, heard the call, and felt the divine annointing, before he 
went forth to preach. He was forbidden, he says, by Ahura- 
Mazda to go out until he had received the revelation, had been 
visited by Sraosha the angel (understanding) with the exalted 
truths, and so received the prophet’s commission. Sraosha 
came to him as he thought intently, deeply, upon the truths, and 
gave him the oracle. First he speaks in a small circle, among 
his near and cherished friends, proclaiming the permanency, the 
exalted destiny of the true fire-worship, and adjuring that they 
put no trust in the lying.priests. Vistasp, Frashaostra, and the 
rest, seem-there to have been converted and taken stand with 
him. Here was the embryo church. 

Erewhile he appeared in public; rumor had been — the 
doctrine was noised abroad, and multitudes were curiously 
eager to see and to know what this new thing might be. We 
are introduced to a scene upon one of the hills, dedicated to 
fire-worship, perhaps upon the southern slopes of the Indian 
Caucasus. Throngs came together from far and near to hear 
the eloquent prophet. He summons them to take stand, to 
choose henceforth between God and Baal. 


I will proclaim now, O ye drawing near, the wise oracles of the Omnis- 
cient One, the songs of praise of the living, and the worship of the good 
mind, the glorious truths whose expression you see in the flame. 


- se fo te ha OS mk mm 
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Hear now the earth-soul, look upon the fire-glow with pious sense. Each 
one, man, woman, is to decide upon his belief. Ye powerful ones of old, 
wake and stand forth with us! 

In the beginning was there a pair of twins, two spirits each of peculiar 
activity — the good and the bad in thought, word and deed. Choose between 
them, be good, not bad! Both ye cannot serve. Ahura-Mazda is holy, 
true, to be honored through veracity, through holy deeds. : 

Practice the truths spoken by Mazda’s own mouth, given by him to man 
for the confusion and destruction of liars, for the salvation of the true. In 
them alone is blessedness. 


This was one of the historic hours ; here was parting of the 
ways. On that hill dedicated to the sacred fire, upon a bright, 
resplendent day, as we imagine, beside the glowing altar and 
before the innumerable multitude gathered from the plains and 
mountain sides of Iran,‘with their various equipments of camels 
and oxen and rude vehicles, old and young, mothers and babes, 
was borne that solitary protest which was to stir and convulse 
henceforth, and go down like a swelling wave to the farthest 
ages. Among the streams of Reuben great were the revolv- 
ings of heart. It cost to utter such words. Zoroaster was em- 
phatic and unyielding here ; it was matter of life and death with 
him, he would admit of no discharge. He brought all into the 
valley of decision. His religion bore the designation varena, 
choice. There was opposition. The sword thdt Jesus speaks 
of went into these families of Iran, and a man’s foes were they 
of his own household. 

Coupled with this, however, and probably more fruitful yet as 
a source of opposition, was the Zoroastrian doctrine of agricul- 
ture. He was the prophet of the soil. One of the. oracles 
describes him as entrusted with the secrets of the earth-soul. 
To hold to agriculture in this day was heresy. To introduce 
any new ways or requirements for men was impiety, for all 
directions came from the gods, whose oracles and interpreters 
were the priests. Very determinedly and bitterly the devotees 
of the old ways seem to have stood and contended against any 
innovation here. Gradually but irresistibly the conflict deep- 
ened, the lines were more clearly drawn, the issues made up, 
blood flowed, and the great schism which divides for all time 
the Zarathustric from the Vedic worshipers took place. Zoro- 
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aster is the central figure; his powerful personality impresses 
itself everywhere ; all the religion, all the institutions, bear the 
stamp of his thought and character. To the modern Parsee he 
is the one true prophet, the exalted Zarthost. God never sent 
such another. He must have been a strong procreative man, 
for the thousands of years now bear his likeness and image. 
Millions have bowed to his name. 

Zoroastrianism, as, indeed, is the case with Buddhism, which 
came long after, was in a degree wrapped up in the faith it 
renounced and sought to destroy. Its fundamental thought is 
implied in the prayer which has now been the daily utterance of 
every Brahman for more than three thousand years: “ Let us 
meditate on the adorable light of the Divine Creator.” Like 
expressions abound in the early Vedas. The Indian mind is 
poetic, spontaneously so, as that of no other people. It person- 
ifies, and adores what it has clothed in person, celebrating its 
reverence in song. It worshiped Indra, the light, and also the 
rain-giver, Ushas, the dawn, Agni, fire, and Soma, the liquid 
element. It overflowed in expression of love and devotion to 
these superior powers. The old hymns speak of Agni, — “this 
winged creature that shines upon our hearths. Prayers caress 
this trembling nursling, this golden bird that rests on earth. 
Young Agni, im the different hearths in which he is born, 
springs up from the wood in the midst of eternal libations.” 
To Agni they offer the log, and invoke of him acceptance and 
protection. Again, to Soma: “O Soma, pure and loved, to thee 
we owe rich renown. Prayers and hymns celebrate the friend 
that circulates in our cups, and who has his place at our festi- 
vals ; the immortal, who to win our praises gives us the sweet 
dew. He follows by a thousand paths, he falls into our cups. 
He makes his voice heard and he shines when the fertile dawn 
arises. The hymn and the song are the wheels of the sacred 
car of sacrifices.” 

This simple worship, fitting and natural in the highest degree 
where held within the just limits, became easily formal and cer- 
emonial, a yoke and an idolatry. We cannot personify the 
impersonal things too much, if we remember always to-read 
_ through them, to keep them symbolic. And to personify the 
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unseen, the infinite One, to clothe him in form and thus bring 
him under limitations, albeit the form only of person, involves 
great dangers. 

Zoroaster protested, he purged, and sought to purify that reli- 
gion; he declared the One infinite, supreme, wise, and true. 
“ Thee, all-best, do I worship as the original light of this world.” 
“Thee conceived I as the original first, the essential substance 
of truth.” Perhaps he did not do full justice to the love of sym- 
bolism that had so prevailed in the Indian mind, and made his 
gospel in a degree hard and prosaic. The true medium is very 
difficult to hit. Almost no prophet or great reformer thus far 
has mingled quite aright affirmation and denial. Zoroaster, 
affirming the One, recognized also the expressions, living: utter- 
ance and incarnation, of:the unseen. The Amschaspands, lumi- 
nous or guardian spirits, who had been worshiped in the fire 
altars and oblations, were the high realities we know, symbols 
of the supreme. Truth, Piety, Possession and immortal Life 
were the spirits worthy of adoration, second to that of Ahura- 
Mazda alone. Zoroaster venerated and strove after these, as 
qualities and types of the unseen. How fitly might we to-day 
raise altars to the sacred divinities, to the ideal excellence and 
possession, every act of life an incense-offering in this service! 

But these in turn erewhile became personified, and the Am- 
schaspands grew to be objects of personal adoration. The Per- 
sians worshiped nearly every beneficent, or so regarded, object 
in Nature. A curious passage from the Yasna shows how this 
became extended, a worship not altogether degenerate, but pen- 
etrated and leavened in a degree with the purer element. 


I invoke and worship health and goodness. I invoke and worship the 
male and female of animals, houses, the store-houses where corn is kept, 
water, earth, trees, corn. I adore this earth and sky, the stars, the moon, 
the sun; light which had no beginning and is increate, and also the works 
of the holy and celestial being. I invoke and worship the mountains, depos- 
itories of the wisdom given by Ahura-Mazda, radiant with purity, perfectly 
radiant, and the splendor of kings given by Ahura-Mazda, and their unbor- 
rowed brightness. I invoke those who are holy, and those who are pure. I 
invoke and worship the powerful feroners (spirits) of pure men, &c. 


So the Zendavesta enjoins the homeliest practical duties ; 
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it commands agriculture as one of the prime religious obliga- 
tions. 


The first commandment of the Avesta is to plow the fields, to plant 
trees, and in this way to prepare food for man. “ With the fruits of the field 
increases the law of Ahura-Mazda, and with them it is multiplied a hundred 
fold. The earth rejoices when man builds on it his house, when his flocks 
abound, when, surrounded by wife and children, he makes the grass and the 
corn to grow, and plants fruit-trees abundantly.” * 


Surely our later and more vaunting religions might safely 
take hint from this lesson in the early Books of the Law. 

If Zoroaster did not hit the true mark in this most difficult of 
all performance, he certainly neared it. One supreme, invisible, 
transcending our utmost conception, present but not viewed or 
even thought, person and yet impersonal, going beyond and 
denying our idea of person, sole object of the great adoration 
and awe of the soul, and the living symbols, at once seen and 
unseen, of time and also of eternity, that reveal him. We can- 
not well make a nearer approach to the infinite, to pure worship 
of spirit, than this. Here is shrine for the affection, object for 
labor and for adoration, for meditation, communing, and love. 
In the high sense, it is impossible to worship any of those 
things named in the Parsee’s prayer too reverently or too 
warmly. The mind, in exalted mood, in poetic strain, cele- 
brates, personifies, revels in the love and embrace of the world 
and nature, greets, ecstatic, the dawn, the bloom, the glow, but 
is never deceived in those plays of the fancy. When it invests 
each thing with a personality of its own, recognizes not one 
God, but plural, incarnates and corporéalizes spirit, and believes 
the shape before it—the log, the storm, or the fire—to be indi- 
vidual, a tutelary deity, something to be adored, prayed to, 
feared, —then comes in paganism, the grossness of idolatry. 
Savages and rude people personify and fill the world and the 
heavens with genii and gods. Perhaps Caspar Hauser, in as- 
scribing person and will to the wind and the snow, exhibited 
only the disposition which instinctively breaks out with all rude 
and childish tribes. 


* Edmund de Pressencé, Religions before Christ. The passage he quotes 
from the Vendidad. 
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It is difficult to say how far worship of person in our relations 
to God, the highest, the infinite One, is compatible with a true 
spiritual elevation and liberty. It seems undeniable that among 
those who in a measure transcend and cast off the grosser fea- 
tures from their conception, but who still hold to some supreme 
reverence paid to a personal being, there are easily unworthy 
limitations admitted, and they come to ascribe to God qualities 
and attributes that belong to the human alone, and that not in 
its highest estate. With this comes localization, and making the 
divine after the pattern of what we know of the finite and the 
seen. The spirit is involved in contradictions, worship is de- 
graded, and idolatry follows almost inevitably. 

It appears infinitely safer to hold the affections to the living 
ideas, worshiping their ‘majesty and invoking their life-giving 
presence continually. The communion with them is deeper 
and more satisfying, more complete, than is the case with any 
person we can know or conceive. They transcend the person, 
inform and infill it, and abide when form and person depart, 
greater and more than all. The Parmenidean doctrine of being, 
abstract as it is, seems nearer the true mark than any other: it 
answers the fine conditions, furnishes an object of continual 
worship, and guards well against the lapse and degradation. 
There are moments when we enter and dwell in this grander 
realm, when the seen and known appear shadow, all evanescent 
in presence of the more real substance ; moments when we feel 
ourselves communing with being, the repose and possession so 
deep, so living, that nothing can disturb, all things, events, per- 
sons, comparatively indifferent to the soul. All things fall out 
well; there is no misfortune, nothing can be untoward ; within 
and also without there is perfect peace. 

There is danger here too, — though to omit this: from one’s 
experience is disastrous, spiritually fatal,— danger that the spirit 
sink here into dissipation and indifferentism, be withdrawn from 
life, from the interests and works of time. The air becomes so 
rare as with difficulty to support respiration. It is necessary 
that the soul return frequently to God, necessary also that it 
live and remain individual, and, however embosomed and con- 
tained, suffer never extinction or absorption into him. The 
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rest is by motion, the deliverance by attaching and detaching 
again continually. The spirit must not lean upon anything, but 
must advance, rising on to higher and still higher forever. 

The human mind reached that state of withdrawal and utter 
nihilism, to which we have referred, in India. There has been 
no second example like it— such abdication of life, such dissi- 
pation of all into illusion and naught, such extinction of time. 
There was -no life, no person, no history; the world was a 
mirage, a painted semblance, a hollow masquerade, apparent 
but unreal; and the business of the sage was, laying aside com- 
pletely interest and action, to retire into indifference and abso- 
lute rest — practically into death.* 

Zoroaster took issue here, and broke with this abnegation and 
sheer vacuity of the being. He affirmed time, proclaimed the 
two while also the one, and emphasized requirement. There is 
negation and also affirmation, the constructive element, life, 
duty, joy. Zoroaster shows clear line of discrimination running 
through all his religion. His philosophy declares two, being 
and non-being, eternity and time, reality and appearance ; prac- 
tically the true and the false, right and wrong. Life is a con- 
flict, the earth strown everywhere with the marks of a battle 
old as existence, and there is to-day perpetual struggle. The 
religion is militant: man must range himself beside Ahura- 
Mazda with his valiant spirits, and cease never to fight under 
this flag until good become universal and evil is extinct. So to 
the highest, the supreme light, he accords in some places a des- 
ignation implying personality ; to the sinister, the evil, never ; 
that is non-being, drukhs, deceit, illusion. 

Perhaps in this direction also Zoroaster did not do full justice 
to the faith he renounced: he may have made the revolt too 
broad and absolute against the love and worship of unity in the 
Indian mind. The finely just blending of the two sides of being 


* “Delivered from all care of action,” says the Bhagavat-Gita, “the true 
devotee rests tranquilly seated in the city with nine gates (the body), neither 
acting himself nor causing another to act.” He is described as drawn with- 
in himself “like a turtle.” Among the prescriptions given for reaching this 
retirement, one is to hold the breath, that thereby there may be no con- 
sciousness of one’s own existence. 
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is very late in coming, and the right man seems hardly yet to 
have been born qualified fully to do this sublimest work. It is 
greatly to the credit of Zoroaster that he refused to be swal- 
lowed and lost in the renunciation and nihilism that obtained 
about him. But for this upstandingness, this stern divisive Cal- 
vinism of the olden time, we should never have heard of the 
great reform,— there had been none. This prophet would have 
been one among the other speculators and dreamers who have 
lived and gone, but have left no impress, no fruitful, vital seed 
of quickening for the race. 

The Zendavesta is a book made up of various sorts and of 
different authors and ages. As we have it, it is probably but a 
fragment, and that widely modified, colored, and added to by 
ages subsequent to its-first writing. We know that the Persian 
Empire was overrun and subdued by Alexander, and the Parsees 
have it in their tradition that he destroyed their sacred books, 
ordering them to be burned. It is not probable that in the 
mutations and revolutions that befell, any considerable portion 
of the Avesta, as it originally was, has survived. In the Sas- 
sanian era (from the third century to the seventh), the attempt 
was made to re-establish the Magian religion ; the sacred books 
were translated into Huzvaresh, the then popular, or at least 
literary, dialect of Persia, and a considerable religious literature 
sprang up. The text we now have is mostly that which was 
thus translated. Is is in a dialect long since perished and very 
obscure, the interpretation beset with many grave and often- 
times quite insuperable difficulties. The sense of many of the 
passages was irretrievably lost when the Huzvaresh translation 
was made. Considerable portions are occupied with ascriptions, 
invocations, and ceremonial injunction, and are therefore very 
dry and wearisome reading. In the latter part of the Yasna 
(one of the four books into which the Avesta is divided) are the 
Gathas, or songs, considered, as we have already said, the oldest 
portion of the Avesta, written in a dialect more ancient than we 
find elsewhere, and having a somewhat near relationship, both 
in contents and language, to the oldest Vedic hymns. Portions 
of them seem to be from Zoroaster himself. The interpretation 
of the Vedic hymns, when attained, will quite probably contrib- 
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ute to a better understanding of those very fragmentary and 
obscure passages. 

We give here a few extracts to show something of their qual- 
ity, drawing chiefly from the Gathas. The first one, chapter 
xxviii. of the Yasna, opens in this wise :— 


Praise to you, ye truthful lays ! 

I raise my hands in adoration, and worship, first, all true works of the 
divine Spirit and the intelligence of the good mind, that I may be partaker 
of this blessedness. To those works and the earth-soul will I offer up my 
prayer. 

With pious sense will I approach thee, O thou Wise and Living (Mazda- 
Ahura), with the prayer that thou grant me the earthly and the spiritual life. 
Through truth are these blessings to be attained which the self-luminous 
sends to those who strive therefor. 

You will I celebrate, Truth and the good Mind, also the Living Wise 
One, and Possession not invoked before. With these come Armaiti (piety) 
who protects from evil, my salvation at call. 

My spirit proclaims praise to the earth-soul, and the good mind, and to 
the truths of the sacred works of the Living, Wise. Long as my strength 
shall last to worship, so long will I continue in search after Truth. 


This is considered a very old fragment, perhaps earlier than 
Zoroaster. 

The following comes also in the same chapter, but is frag- 
ment of another manthra or oracle. It goes back to Zarathus- 
tric time, and is either from one of his companions, or from 
Zoroaster himself. 


Give, O True, this truth, the wealth of the good mind. Give thou, 
Armaiti, to Vistasp and myself strength. Cause us to understand, O King, 
your life-giving oracles. 

Thee, the Best, O Best, united with the True, thee, the Living, will I 
worship. Help do I invoke for Frashaostra and myself, and those also to 
whom in future thou mayest grant the effluence of the good mind. 

Thou knowst, Living Wise One, the ever-present laws of truth and the 
good mind. I will sate my desire in attaining them. 


Other passages we find sprinkled about in these old songs 
that bear marks of a true insight and elevation :— 


Thee conceive I as the original first, as the one supreme, both in nature 
and in mind, father of the good disposition — since with clear eye I beheld 
thee as the essential substance of truth, &c. 
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Who purely invokes the truths, he has the essence of the supreme soul ; 
hence is he inspired to the culture of the soil. 

Who honors truth in word and deed, O Mazda, he best serves and wor- 
ships thee. 

Come to me, ye high realities. Grant me your immortality, your duration 
of possession forever ! 

Let me become those things that I have longed for. Grant me the gift of 
long life. May none of you withhold it, since it is dedicated to the redemp- 
tion of that world which is thine! 

Few be the worshipers of the false: may all turn themselves to the priests 
of the true fire! 


He interrogates the unending mystery, old to him and new, 
as to us all: — 


This will I ask thee, tell me it right, thou Living Wise One, How was the 
‘beginning of this best, the actual life? Whereby may we aid that which 
now is here ? 

This will I ask thee, Who is the first Father and Progenitor of Truth? 
Who laid the path for the sun and stars? Who caused the moon to wax and 
wane, but thou? All this would I know; other things are comprehensible 
to me. ; 

This will I ask thee, Who made the earth and the sky above it? Who is 
in the wind and storms that they so swiftly run? 

This will I ask thee, Who made the useful light and the darkness, by 
their alternation bringing labor and rest? Who the morning, midday, and 
night, which constantly remind him that knows the divine revealing of his 
obligations ? 

This, too, will I ask thee, Who made this high land (Bactria) with its 
riches? Who forms constantly the fine son from the father, as by the 
weaver’s art? * 


* Of a kindred purport with this last are some sentences we find in the 
quaint old book which is ascribed, we know not how truly, to Hermes Tris- 
megistus, the Divine Poemander. They, as well as the above, are curious 
as showing the reflections of a thoughtful soul upon nature, and especially 
upon its microcosm, the flower of the world, — man. 

“ Consider, O Son, how man is made and framed in the womb, and exam- 
ine diligently the skill and cunning of the workman, and learn who it was 
that wrought and fashioned the beautiful.and divine shape of man. Who 
circumscribed and marked out his eyes? Who bored his nostrils and ears, 
who opened his mouth, who stretched out and tied together his sinews? 
Who channeled the veins, who hardened and made strong the bones? Who 
clothed the flesh with skin? Who divided the finger and the joints, who 
flattened and made broad the soles of the feet? Who digged the pores, 
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“The wise spirit,” he says again, “through his own sunlight 
has wrought out the host of celestial lights. He is the same 
unchangeable forever.” 

“ Forever gracious in light and in darkness.” 

Nature is rhythmic; this elder Milton hears the song: “All 
the clear shining bodies with their phenomena, all that by the 
good mind has luminous eye, the stars and the sun, proclaimer 
of days, wander to thy praise, Living Wise One!” 

The prophet is under persecution ; we see him a fugitive. In 
his straits he urges-his plaint and appeal pathetic to Ahura- 
Mazda. 


To what land shall I turn? Whither shall I fly? What land affords 
protection to the master and his friends? No one of the subjects regards 
me, none of the rulers. All are unbelieving. How can I, thou Living 
Wise, any more perform worship to thee ? 

I know that I am utterly helpless. Look upon me true among thy faithful 
ones, see how with tears I come to thee, who bestowest good fortune as 
friend gives to friend. 


It would seem that his own brethren believed not on him. 
One passage speaks of the ill-will and opposition of kindred, of 
“the lie nearest home,” which he hopes by prayer and good 
deeds yet to silence and overcome. There are others that 
make reference to enemies near of kin. Under every pressure 
he will hold his trust: nothing can break him from this love and 
fealty. “Not they shall bereave us of the true and exalted good 
of the good Mind.” “None other than thee know I, thou true.” 
He knows the sacraments, and uses them for quickening in the 
lone and trying hours. “We hear that Yima, son of Vivangh- 
vat, was not spared these afflictions, he who by his benefactions 
blessed mankind and filled our parts of the world with his light. 
I also am in midst of them by thine appointment, O Mazda.” 

There are harsh features, stern maledictions and impreca- 
tions, like what you find in the Hebrew Psalms. “Slay the 


who stretched out the spleen? Who made the heart like a pyramid?” — 
The Divine Pymander. Translated by Dr. Everard. London. 1650. 

So an old Vedic poet asks, “ Who has seen the first born, when he that 
had no bones bore him that had bones? Where was the life, the blood, the 
Self of the world?” 
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liars with the sword.” “In chains be Grehma, expelled every 
idol prophet.” “Who brings injury upon the liar in any way (in 
thought, word; or deed), he works well pleasing to the supreme 
God (Ahura-Mazda).” “ Forever shall their bodies be consigned 
to the home of lies” (hell). It is probably to be said of Zoroas- 
ter, as perhaps also of Mahomet, that things came in his day to 
a crisis ; it was resist and subdue, or be destroyed. He saw no 
alternative but to meet violence with violence; it was war to 
the knife, subjection and extermination. There are, however, 
softer features even here, noble invocations in more than one 
instance for recovery and blessing to all. “In every creature 
that the light of the sun shines upon, may Armaiti (piety) dwell. 
The most holy spirit, Mazda, may every one choose for his guid- 
ing star. Let me illumine the many beings under the sun and 
lead them in the right way.” In giving protection to the poor, 
says the Khorda-Avesta, we restore the kingdom to Ahura. 

Generally these hymns, the Gathas, breathe a simple elevated 
piety, childlike in its devotion, free from the taint of ceremonial 
and polytheistic conception which is plain in the other writings. 
From the contents alone they would be assigned to a different, 
an earlier age. “Every prayer consists in deeds.” “Both immor- 
tality and welfare belong to thy glance.” 

The two spheres of knowledge are clearly recognized, and the 
distinction that we had supposed first drawn in philosophy by 
the Eleatics, — distinction between the lower and the higher 
reason, the sphere of the understanding and the sphere of the 
intuition, the Verstand and the Vernunft of our modern philo- 
sophical thought, — is plainly in this man’s mind. One is the 
original, heaven-born wisdom; the other is the accquired, hu- 
man, resting in experience. He calls them the first and the 
later. The foundation of them both, he says, rests in thee. 
Corresponding to this are the two lives, “life of the thought” or 
the soul, and life of the body. He holds firmly to both poles 
of existence, while he subordinates all to the spiritual. 


[CONCLUDED IN THE -NEXT NUMBER. ] 





In Athens. 


IN ATHENS. 


Aspasia. 
T rest upon the blue A2gean Sea ; 
Sleeps Tenos, far from all thts weary feud ; 

There stands the dwelling where I wandered free, 

A child, embowered in leafy solitude ; 

Before the vestibule in channel rude 
Flow waters clear and cold ; soft breezes blow 

O’er fertile hills, and meadows bright bedewed, 
Where simple people dwell, no art that know, 
So quiet and so kind —O Pericles, let us go! 


| Pericles. 


As many wishes as a child may tell, 
Canst thou within my heart to being wake, 
O eloquent mine own, and we may dwell 
In Tenos yet, and there our thirst may slake 
In water cold that red thy childish hands might make, 
And from our hearts uncoil this endless strife ; 
But not for rest may we our place forsake ; 
Here must our child learn all his father’s life ; 
Yet o’er the sea for us our Tenos waits, my wife! 


ANNA C. BRACKETT. 





HUXLEY ON BERKELEY. 


HE desire to hear what the most famous materialist living 

had to say concerning the most famous idealist that Eu- 

rope has produced drew together recently, at the Royal Institu- 
tion, an audience that even for that place may be called distin- 
guished. To the eminent men of science who attend with 
more fidelity the professor’s sometimes technical lectures, were 
now added a larger number than usual of theological and meta- 
physical philosophers, among whom sat Herbert Spencer, who 
might have regarded Huxley as for this once a poacher on the 
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Spencerian preserve, were it not that he so often invades the 
Huxleian domain. Prof. Huxley began his lecture on the Phi- 
losophy of Berkeley with a very just exposure of the platitude 
so often uttered by Englishmen upon themselves, that theirs is 
an eminently practical, country with little tendency to specula- 
tion. He showed, on the contrary, that no more speculative 
country than this ever existed. With this preface he passed to 
his subject. 

Most reading people, it is to be feared, know of Bishop Berke- 
ley only that Pope, so chary of his praises, conceded — 


“To Berkeley every virtue under heaven ; ” 


And of his philosophy too many know only Byron’s smartness, 
“’Tis no matter what «he said.” The fact is, the philosophy of 
Berkeley grew out of a great scientific generalization, the New- 
tonian theory of gravitation ; and as a great scientific generaliza- 
tion, the Darwinian theory, is now before the world, we may ex- 
pect that its ultimate influence upon intellectual philosophy will 
be of corresponding importance to that which Newton’s Prin- 
cipia exerted at the opening of the eighteenth century. Of this, 
indeed, the general anxiety of the theological world is a pres- 
age. And I could not help thinking that night, when I saw so 
many present to hear Prof. Huxley whom on the morning of 
the same day I had seen gathered around the grave of one of 
their patriarchs, Sir John Herschel, that there was upon the 
assembly a shade of unusual solemnity, —as if in many a heart 
the inquiry might be whispered, Whither has our great-souled 
friend gone? Is that bit of dust we have laid to rest all of 
him? Or has he risen to the stars he so long watched from the 
earth, to clasp hands with the great brother-mind, Newton, 
while side by side their bodies repose under the hallowed roof 
of the ancient Abbey ? 

Prof. Huxley, after an eloquent tribute to the personal life and 
character of the Irish bishop, showed that when he appeared 
philosophy had arrived at the point of showing the universe to 
be a great mechanic system. Even Locke went so far as to 
admit the possibility that matter was able to’ account for the 
phenomenon of thought. Berkeley, he said, adopted the method 


a 
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of the materialists, but insisted that it should be pressed fur- 
ther. He appealed to the mental facts which must be in- 
cluded with phenomenal facts, and laid down his thesis, — 
that the choir of the heavens and the appearances of the earth 
could not be conceived of save through the impressions they 
produced upon the mind. What we know is not any outward 
object, but a sensation of which we are conscious, and which we 
refer to an external object. Thus we are limited to mental phe- 
nomena. This thesis Prof. Huxley declared to be the corner- 
stone of all philosophical truth,— causing thereby a visible sen- 
sation among the learned men before him. He showed, with 
illustrations furnished by intervening generations of observers 
and experimenters, that all outward sensations were surely pro- 
jected from the consciousness. If the finger were pricked with 
a pin, it is not the finger that suffers, though it seems so; if a 
certain nerve be cut near the brain, the finger may be lacerated 
to any extent without its being felt. The fact that the pain is 
localized at the pricked finger-tip is a purely mental phenome- 
non ; for if the arm be amputated, and that nerve which used 
to communicate with the finger be touched at (say) the neck, 
the pain will be felt in the finger with which it was once con- 
nected all the same as if it were still part of the body. Nay, 
we can feel the sensation of a body touching the finger-nail, and 
feel it at the point of contact, though it is known-that the finger- 
nail is without sensation. This astonishing extradition of sen- 
sations, which are really in the nervous centre, to various parts, 
is one of the most astonishing things, he declared, in nature, 
and amply confirms the dictum of Berkeley, that all phenomena 
are mental, - 

Prof. Huxley then declared that there was no difference what- 
ever between the results of this method as worked by nominal- 
ist or realist, or, in more recent designation, idealist or material- 
ist. He affirmed that he had never been able to. see why the 
conclusion of the materialist was not as consistent with any 
form of theology whatever as that of the idealist. Equally the 
two parties held all phenomena to be mental ; but whether that 
Mind, in which alone all things subsisted, was insubstantial 
spirit, or whether it was the finest expression of what we call 
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Matter, had no bearing whatever, that he could see, upon its 
character or destiny. Whatever mind may be,— whatever its 
essence, — it is equally grand and wonderful and worthy; and 
he held it to be high time that the old vulgar notion, that philo- 
sophical materialism was something of immoral tendency, was 
done away with. It was simply a conclusion that the phenome- 
nal universe at certain points presented the mysterious phe- 
nomenon of thought; but it left to speculation, argument, in- 
quiry, the question concerning the duration of that thought 
quite as fully as the conclusion that Mind was alien in the uni- 
verse. 

Prof. Huxley was more impressive in making this statement 
than I have known him on any other occasion ; nay, he was elo- 
quent. His eye became luminous, his voice deepened; and 
beneath his calm words all could feel the presence of a spirit 
profoundly stirred by an unuttered conviction that injustice is 
done by those who think that a philosophical conclusion, hon- 
estly arived at, is inconsistent with the finest moral feeling and 
the highest religious hopes. The first impression made by his 
discourse was one of wonder at the immense erudition it implied 
in a region of study with which the speaker has not been hith- 
erto especially associated. But they who know Prof. Huxley 
best personally know well that this will not be the last of the 
surprises he will be likely to give the world; for while he is 
popularly supposed to be devoted only to the dissection of fish- 
es, birds, and the like, he is really also one of the most thorough 
readers of the literatures of four languages beside his own, and 
is, particularly, one of the most extensive scholars in oriental 
religions in this country. The second main impression pro- 
duced by his discourse was one that I can only describe as 
made upon my own mind ; and it was this :— 

In early days there arises a singularly pure and elevated mind 
who, dealing sincerely with the condition of thought before him, 
came to the conclusion that the visible universe was an expres- 
sion of Mind. There was no substratum of Matter, but only an 
endless procession of objects which were merely symbols of the 
Divine Intelligence. Even such was the philosophy of Berke- 
ley; and in its grandeur it was worthy of the man of whom 
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Atterbury wrote, “So much understanding, knowledge, inno- 
cence, and humility, I should have thought confined to angels, 
had I never seen this gentleman.” His philosophy outweighed 
by the more mechanical thesis, and falling on a coarse age, 
becomes a subject of popular jests, especially for such frivolous 
people as made a god of Byron. Meanwhile his idea is not lost. 
From it emerges the Metaphysic of Kant, though he does not 
properly acknowledge his original. Again, it inspires Emerson, 
who gives it poetic expression. But now it is raised, and the 
essential principle of it. grandly defended, by — of all men! — 
the thinker most popularly associated with the reverse of it, the 
apostle of Protoplasm ! 

It is an obvious thing to say, “Extremes meet,” when Huxley 
stretches across two centuries to clasp hands with Bishop Berke- 
ley. But should we not say more? Shall we not recognize that 
in the physical researches of the present day there is a determi- 
nation to recognize, equally with outward facts, the facts of 
inward being, such as the world never knew before? After all 
that has been said about his Protoplasm and his Materialism, 
this patient and powerful thinker stands before his brothers in 
science, and declares the thinking and feeling element to be the 
chief essence of the universe, and shows us the universe as a 
great harmonious order, made up of atoms each of which is a 
thought, and, being everywhere self-consistent, presents itself to 
rational man as the measureless organism of Reason. 


* 
Moncure D. Conway. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONTROVERSY. 


NDERLYING every religion that has set up a cultus, or 
asserted an authority among men, may be found the pos- 
tulate of a great Will-Power outside of and dominating nature ; 
and, growing out of this, the further assumption of an Infallible 
Oracle on earth to teach men religious truth. :. 

Until man obtains a true perception of the limit of his own 
faculties, he naturally strains after the impossible, in speculation 
as in action. To the early man, with: unchastened blood, slen- 
der experience, and no science, such a perception was clearly 
out of the question ; and with us who live to-day, heirs of all 
the ages, the application of it as a curb for the headstrong 
steed, Imagination, remains a most difficult and doubtful per- 
formance. It is no wonder, then, if, not content with learning 
the secrets of earth and stars, and bringing the speech of day 
and the wisdom of night to bear more and more on the natural 
phenomena which are his only material of knowledge, man still 
aims to overtop the universe, whose “flaming wall” serves but 
to vex his spirit with the sense of restraint. The cognoscible, 
with all its breadth and grandeur, is too small a realm to hold 
him in. Above and beyond, he discerns an ineffable glory, 
wherein his own attributes are enthroned in awful majesty. 
Then man adores his God, the Creator of the universe; and as, 
for man, there could be no God without man himself, so, by a - 
necessary process, human destiny becomes a prime concern of 
the divine activity. Though unconscious of the identity of sub- 
ject and object, man is not able to separate them in such a way 
as to conceive of God as indifferent ‘to humanity. God cares 
for what man thinks and does and says; and man likewise is 
interested in the thought and action of Deity, and expects some 
word to come down to him concerning them. And so the word 
of God descends from the skies, and man has a supernatural 
revelation. 

Now to be good and to do good is the conscious duty of man 
by virtue of his original constitution, which can dispense with 
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any external relation so far as that is concerned. The business 
of revelation is to enlighten man as to something over and 
above goodness, to add some knowledge of supersensible facts 
and relations to the teachings of his own nature. This some- 
thing which is more than goodness, this knowledge which could 
not be reached by unassisted human nature, is to be propounded 
by oracular authority, and received by faith supplanting reason. 

These prolegomena furnish us with a beginning for the Natu- 
ral History of Religion —a work beyond the ambition of the pen 
which is here directed to the much humbler task of setting 
forth a few reflections on some of those unfoldings of the reli- 
gious principle with which we are most familiar, and of pointing 
out how the laws of mind appear and reappear amid the varying 
lights and shadows which a view of Christianity presents. There 
has probably never been any other religion presenting so admi- 
rable a combination of spirituality and casualty as this Chris- 
tianity of ours. To this cause chiefly may be attributed its 
great success in the world. The most characteristic working of 
the Christian idea is displayed in Roman Catholicism. It toler- 
ates no idolatry besides its own. It hates gross paganism, and 
wars against it to the death. But it loves not that lofty flight of 
the soul in which, soaring away from all idols, she loses herself 
in the supernal spheres. The unreligious Spiritualist, with a 
reverence so profound that he cannot call God a person; the 
Rationalist, who, not rejecting the personality, denies the alleged 
conversations of Deity with man; the Unitarian, who, admit- 
ting personal divine communications, shrinks from incarnating 
the Supreme ; the evangelical Protestant, who adores not only a 
person, but a man,—these are all anathema to the Catholic, 
whose more religious faith sees the persona] Father in heaven, 
converses with the God-man Christ on earth, and swallows the 
same being in the sacrament of the altar. 

Christians have not been behind other religionists in assert- 
ing an Oracle, or teacher of revelation among men. Their 
conflicting theories on this subject are all worthy of an atten- 
tive examination from our present point of view. They are, 
briefly, three in number; for there is probably no Christian 
modification of the Rule of Faith which may not be brought 
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under one or another of the following divisions: first, Private 
Inspiration ; second, the Bible interpreted by the judgment of 
each man for himself; third, a Seer or Corporation, supernatu- 
rally commissioned and illuminated to be the living Teacher of 
all. Had the Absolute indeed made a “revelation” to man, it 
would of course have been the same, as to the same matters, to 
all for whom it was intended. “One part of it could not have 
been in opposition to another part; for of contradictions only 
one can possibly be true, and truth is of the essence of a divine 
revelation. Again, such a revelation must have been adapted, 
in itself and in the mode of its dealing, to the capacity of all to 
whom it was addressed. An inaudible or unintelligible “ word,” 
whether of God or man, can be no “revelation” at all. The 
divine message must have been spoken within men individually; 
or else declared in the plainest terms to the multitude, by exter- 
_nal communication adapted to the apprehension, the grasping 
power, of all alike. These premises have an important bearing 
on the claims of the several theories among Christians as to the 
Rule of Faith. 

The first of these theories, private inspiration, gives us the 
sect of Friends, or Quakers ; a body whose rare honor among 
Christians it is to be free from bloodshed ; who seem nearest of 
all to “the simplicity that is in Christ,” and whose virtues 
deserve that they should always be mentioned with respect. 
Their doctrine of personal illumination will not, howevér, stand 
the test of examination. The question is here about an infalli- 
ble oracle to teach supernatural doctrine; and overwhelming 
human experience crushes the notion that would separate the 
Spirit of Truth into many such oracles in many minds; which 
notion, besides, must ever lack the argumentative basis of 
common ground for an appeal. Quakers and others who hold 
this theory divide in their doctrines, as well as those Christians 
who proclaim an external authority. The second theory is 
asserted for the great body of Protestants who hold to the 
Infallible Oracle. The Bible is given by inspiration of God, 
and is therefore infallibly true in all its teachings, whatever they 
conflict with. The divine revelation is to be got by searching 
its pages, the words of which are to be interpreted by each 
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mind for itself. This is the theory of Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists, Methodists, and all besides who are called evan- 
gelical Protestants. It is the theory also of Universalists, and is 
accepted by Unitarians of the right wing. We say it is the ¢heory 
of these Christians: in practice, however, it breaks down from 
the very beginning. It is not tenable for a moment, even, save 
on the huge assumption that a certain book now in our posses- 
sion, which we call the Bible, is a literal communication from 
God ; and, taking this assumption for granted, it is impossible 
to avoid seeing the pains which Protestants take to prevent the 
private interpretation of the Bible from being really the Rule of 
Faith, as they say it is. Most of us know something of the 
machinery of Sunday schools, and of the sectarian drilling that 
-is in vogue in the families of Protestants who are in earnest 
about their religion. The child of evangelical parents learns 
the Catechism, not the Bible. He is instructed, not by the 
word of God, but by the word of man,—the word of his elders 
at home, of his Sunday-school teacher, of the pastor of his 
church. He reads the Bible, no doubt ;- but it is with the note 
and comment of his teachers, and he is not allowed to find in 
the sacred text any doctrine different from what they tell him it 
contains. They have their own opinions on the subject, they 
embody those opinions in what they consider a digest of Bible 
doctrine, and in this digest, the Catechism, they press and mold 
the chidd’s plastic mind into a certain shape of doctrine, trust- 
ing that when he is old he will not depart from it. And very 
commonly he cannot depart from it at mature age, any more 
‘than Chinese ladies can recover the right shape and power of 
their feet which have been distorted in their infancy. How idle 
it is to talk of the Bible as the Rule of Faith! This book 
could not have been put into the hands of the people before the 
two inventions of paper and printing. For many centuries only 
a few could possibly read it, fewer still possibly understand it. 
There had to be spiritual teachers standing between the people 
and the alleged revelation, to tell the former what the latter is. 
And how much better off are we in this matter to-day? Are 
not our religions still made for us by our fallible fellow-men, and 
put on us with our other baby-clothes when we have no choice 
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in the matter? Who would ever conceive of an obligation to 
keep Sunday, the first day of the week, as a religious holiday, if 
he took his Christianity from the Bible? And how should we 
ever know which of the ancient writings we are to call sacred, 
and which profane, if the infallible Catholic Church, or the falli- 
ble Protestant Church, did not kindly save us the trouble of 
deciding for ourselves by forestalling the question with its zpse 
dixit ? ° 

This brings us to the third theory of the Rule of Faith, viz., 
a Seer or Corporation, supernaturally illuminated and commis- 
sioned to be the Living Teacher of all. Clearly, man’s only 
monitor within is conscience; and conscience, though compe- 
tent to pronounce against the divinity of a given proposition 
falling within the sphere of morals, is without any miraculous 
touchstone to try doctrines in metaphysics. If there be an 
infallible oracle on earth to teach supernatural doctrine, it must 
be external to man who is to be taught. We have seen that the 
Bible is not, and cannot be, such a teacher. It cannot establish 
its own claim to inspiration and authority.; it has no voice of its 
own, but another must speak for it if it is to be heard; and by 
the necessity of the case, when it is set up as an oraclé, the 
attempt results inevitably in the substitution of some living au- 
thority, instead of it, as the real teacher. An immediate book 
revelation supposes a pasigraphy and universal enlightenment, 
neither of which has been enjoyed by our race. More than this, 
the pasigraphy would have to be free from antiquity and change 
and the enlightenment preternatural, to say the least ; for other- 
wise the qualities of clearness, adaptedness, and certainty, which 
we have found to be necessary characteristics of the divine reve- 
lation, would be absent. The Oracle must be accessible to all, 
and its divinity must be a fact clearly attested to all. These 
conditions are obviously not fulfilled in the Bible. The original 
writings of which the several parts of our Bible purport to be 
copies have long been out of existence. The first copies are 
also lost. The languages of the primitive documents are abso- 
lutely sealed to the vast proportion of Christians ; and in many 
of their idioms and connections are full of obscurity to our most 
accomplished scholars. What remains to us are imperfect tran- 
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scripts by very questionable hands, and translations of these 
copies of copies in which nothing short of infallibility can dis- 
tinguish between the genuine text and the glosses of rabbinical 
and monkish annotators which are mingled with it. The Scrip- 
tures refer in different places to other writings as of similar 
value and authority: what has become of them? Can the 
“Word of God” pass away and be lost? We have them not; 
and there are various gospels and epistles, which we might bind 
up with those we have in the Bible, since they are of like char- 
acter and pretensions, but which we slight as spurious or doubt- 
ful, because certain divines have called them so: and we receive 
our Bible at last on the authority of these confessedly fallible 
‘divines and their disciples, thus making them, instead of God, 
the vouchers for the Oracle. It is an indisputable fact, moreover, 
that these guarantors not only may err, but do err, in what they 
give us under the name of Tue Biste. In considering what 
writings they shall include under this head, and what reject, 
they are evidently only a body of debaters, whose decision, in 
the highest view we can take of it, can give us no more than a 
probability ; and, in making their rendering of the writings 
into the vernacular tongue, we find them dividing on several 
conflicting versions ; the one most widely accepted among Prot- 
estants in Great Britain and America, King James’s Bible, as it 
is called, being proved to contain numerous and glaring errors. 
There is, then, no infallible Bible in existence, though there are 
many erring Bibles, which are regarded by Christians as having 
come from Heaven somehow, as the shields in the Roman tem- 
ple were regarded by the people as having fallen from the skies. 
It is considered very wicked to question the divinity of these 
Bibles before the public ; and, thus rendered inviolable, they lie 
like Grand Lamas in households and churches, and form a shib- 
boleth for pious lips abroad. But logically and justly they are 
no rule at all. 

The third theory, that of the Seer or Corporation, is much 
superior, in prima facie plausibleness at least, to the others. 
Any system that is to be more than inert material, any that is 
to exert a didactic sanction of its own, must appeal to the prin- 
ciple of personal authority ; and there is, correspondent to this 
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need, a general tendency in men’s minds to accept a personal 
standard, to follow leaders, to believe in some one here or there 
as possessing an unctign which raises him above the rest, and 
calls for homage and for faith. It is written of the earliest 
Christians, the immediate followers of Jesus himself, that this 
sentiment of dependence on him, their chosen master, was 
expressed by one of them, Peter, in the question and affirma- 
tion, —“ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life!” Whatever the theory of an organized philosophy 
or religion, its authority is always, for the great body of its adher- 
ents, of the personal kind. This is openly confessed when the 
crowd follows one man as a prophet. It is unconsciously mani- 
fested, as we have seen in considering the Bible question, when 
men gravitate from an ideal standard to a real dependence on 
their fellow-men as the keepers, witnesses, and expounders of a 
revelation. Whatever may be fancied or asserted on the sub- 
ject, therefore, the real rule of faith for Christians, as for all 
other active religionists, is personal teaching, embodying some 
modification or other of the hierarchal principle ; from which it 
follows that the theory of the Seer or Corporation is the most 
logical and consistent of the three views of the Rule of Faith 
which we have brought together for discussion in this paper. 
There are no individual claims in our day thaf need detain us 
long from an examination of the corporate form of the Oracle. 
The greatest of seers in modern times — Swedenborg — has 
been dead a hundred years. He has no successor among us, 
though the age spawns miracle-workers and “ mediums” with a 
fecundity that is truly startling. The Book of Mormon has 
been “ found,” like the Book of the Law of the Old Testament 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 14); and the system to which it belongs has had 
its temple, its prophets, and its fresh revelations, for years ; but 
our readers will, we are sure, excuse us from dwelling on its pre- 
tensions here. Such personages as A. J. Davis and T. L. Har- 
ris have their following certainly ; but they do not correspond to 
what we are looking into under the designation of the Rule of 
Faith ; and the lesser lights of Spiritism can rise no nearer to 
the level of our inquiry than the divining damsel whose trade 
Paul spoilt in his visit to Philippi. The theory of the Oracle is 
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a supernaturalist theory, and any view of it which does not rise 
above nature, or which fails to connect it with Jesus Christ, is 
excluded from the category within which we are to look for the 
Christian .Rule of Faith. The path which we have followed 
from the outset brings us now at last to the conception of a 
divine Corporation as a depositary and interpreter of the divine 
revelation. This Corporation is called in Christian language 
the Church: and if the reader has carefully held to the thread 
of our argument from the beginning, he is by this time pre- 
pared to see that the Church is the logical sequel of the asser- 
tion that there is on earth an Infallible Oracle to teach men 
Christian truth. (The expression “Christian truth” is here 
used, as the catena for Christ was spoken of a little way back, 
because we are in this essay confined to the Christian phases of 
religious development.) And now, what is the Church, in the 
sense of our inquiry? Not a mere society of believers banded 
together for sympathy, convenience, and brotherly edification. 
Not a tribunal of elders, to watch over morals and strive prayer- 
fully for the preservation of what they take to be sound doctrine. 
Not even a bench of bishops in lawn sleeves, through whose 
consecrated hands may be supposed to descend a mysterious 
power of succession. Any one of these bodies may be a very 
respectable church; but THE CuHuRcH is different from and 
transcends them all. 

Supernaturalist Christianity demands, in the first place, a 
divine miraculousness in Jesus Christ, as the author and fin- 
isher of the faith ; and then, as Jesus was not to survive his 
generation on earth, a perpetuation and assurance of his teach- 
ing by means of an Oracle connected with him by identity of 
doctrine at least, and founded either by him or by God, from 
whom he came. We have found the Church to be the necessary 
embodiment of the oracular principle at the root of Christianity. 
That this Corporation, the Church, must possess the discrimi- 
nating function of infallibility in order to discern and set forth 
the supernatural revelation, is one of the necessities of the case. 
The Oracle, to teach us what we are to believe, must have a voice 
or organ; and this voice or organ must be oracular, that is, of the 
nature of the Oracle: in other words, it must possess an inherent 
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divinity to secure it against any error in the doctrine it is appoint- 
ed to communicate to us from the supernatural source. To say 
that it has such divinity is to say that, as a doctrinal teacher, it 
is infallible. Now, then, for the Infallible Church. As there are 
many Bibles, so there are many churches, also; but among the 
latter, one towers so high above all the rest, and is so exclu- 
sively in possession of certain attributes which are essential to 
the constitution of the spiritual Teacher we are in search of, that 
we are compelled to the conclusion that if ¢#zs one is not the 
Infallible Church, a fortiori, no other is. This conspicuous 
Church of churches, on the maintenance of whose claims to be 
the divinely-sent Teacher of the nations the whole fabric of the 
Infallible Oracle depends, is the Latin communion with the 
Pope at its head, whose'last great council has just been held at 
Rome. No other Christian body occupies the necessary place 
in history. What is called Modern History dates from Jesus 
Christ. As far back as its annals are clear this great Corpora- 
tion stands out in bold relief as the one central spiritual author- 
ity of Christendom; its visible head, the Pope, acting as the 
_ representative of Jesus Christ, and recognized as such by poten- 
tates and peoples and the very heathen themselves. It is impos- 
sible to turn away from this city upon a mountain, with all 
nations flowing into it, and accept any one of the recalcitrating 
bodies of Christians for the Infallible-teaching Church ; and to 
speak of them as being in their severalty “ parts of one Church,” 
is an unworthy evasion of the argument; for there can be no 
conflicting parts of the one doctrinal authority that is here in 
question. History shows clearly the beginning of each of the 
would-be rival communions, unless of one or two oriental sects 
whose claims to be the Infallible Teacher it would be a waste of 
time here to plead against ; and when we have dated each, we 
find the Roman Catholic establishment existing before it, and 
looming back on those dim ages wherein “ primitive Christian- 
ity” plays at hide-and-seek with the puzzled learning and 
research of our nineteenth century. This, cutting off as it 
does both corporate and doctrinal succession from Christ, is 
conclusive, from the point of view of the Infallible Corporation, 
against all the churches besides Roman Catholicism, which the 
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editor of “The Index” has with great propriety called “ Chris- 
tianity in its most highly developed and perfect form.” It is 
here to be observed, however, that only in Ultramontane Catholi- 
cism is this true development of the root-principle of Christian- 
ity to be found consistently carried out. Gallicanism is but a 
shilly-shally Protestantism ; and so-called Liberal Catholics are 
half heretics, whether they know it or not. As well take the 
motley and truncated Catholicism imagined by W. Baring-Gould 
for the embodied form of the Oracle, as the free-and-easy plan of 
the uncloistered monk Hyacinthe, or the less noisy syncretism 
of many amiable Catholics in our country, whose theory of their 
Church gives us an eviscerated phantom stuffed with human 
sympathy and republican principles. The creed of Pius IV., 
the syllabus of the reigning pontiff, Pius IX., and the decis- 
ions of the Vatican Council that has been brought to an un- 
timely adjournment by Victor Emanuel’s invasion, present the 
genuine character and claims of the Infallible Teacher. The 
true Catholic and logical Christian ives by faith, and the life of 
faith is distinct from, and opposed to, the life of sense and rea- 


son. Within the sphere of faith, private judgment has no privi- | 


lege or place. Will and understanding are subjected together 
to the yoke of spiritual obedience. Self-abnegation and submis- 
sion to one’s superior, though not exacted so constantly and 
severely in minute particulars, is as clearly the duty of secular 
Christians as of monks and nuns themselves. What if it be 
emasculating and beset with perils in a temporal point of view? 
The business of man, enlightened by revelation, is to glorify God 
and save his own soul. Humility, even to the point of stupefac- 
tion, is the appointed way. We are to become little children, 
fools, eunuchs, for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. So says Christ, 
so says the Church, . If this way of salvation be of God, it must 
come out right afterall. Sothere should be no fear, on Christian 


premises, in adopting the Jesuit’s maxim, and being passive sub- _ 


jects in the hands of our superiors, especially of our spiritual 
superiors, the confessor, the bishop, above all, the Pope, Christ’s 
viceroy, the necessary visible head of the divine Corporation. 
Jealousy or suspicion of the Pope is not consistent with a hearty 
faith in the Infallible Oracle, because, without the Pope, the 
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effective realization of the Oracle’s purpose is impossible. If 
we believe that God has instituted the Oracle, we must believe, 
also, that he can take care of his own without let or hindrance 
from human infirmity. And so, on Christian principles, faith 
in the Church and the Pope is at last faith in God himself. 
Having thus resolved Christianity into the Papal system, we 
have arrived at the Christian result of the two-fold postulate 
from which all religions spring. We have in the early part of 
our remarks indicated the natural origin of the postulate itself. 
Starting from the point which it supplies, men have stocked the 
earth with orthodoxies and heresies, each a psychological study 
in itself, if one might linger by the way ; and all illustrating that 
important law of diversity which enters into the constitution of 
the human mind as manifestly as it is contained in all the 
unfoldings of nature besides. The heresies are detached shoots 
from the regular growth; the one towering orthodoxy is the 
accomplished fact of Christianity. We are profoundly impressed 
with the truth that there is no tenable middle ground between 
the acceptance of-the Roman Catholic religion in its fullness 
and the rejection of Christianity as a supernatural dogmatic 
system altogether. We wish to put on record an unequivocal 
protest against the hierarchal principle, and to help as well as 
‘we may to direct attention to the real battle-ground where Free 
Thought is to win its crowning victory at last. A certain 
importance yet remains to Protestant dogmatics from the rela- 
tion they bear to the molding and environment of many minds ; 
but, dialectically considered, they are very flimsy and worthless. 
The argument is between the Papal Church and human reason ; 
and here the progress of physical and moral science leaves no 
room for doubt as to the issue of the controversy. There is 
indeed a revelation, though it falls in the natural order ; and this 
true gospel has long been undermining the foundations of dog- 
matic religion. The dogmas have been pruned, twisted, recast ; 
and with every change have lost something of their grappling 
power. Augustine and Aquinas, Calvin and Johnathan Ed- 
wards, slumber on the back shelves ; their voices are no longer 
heard in public. Men’s faith in the kingdom of Satan is failing 
every day. “Salvation” is losing its technical sense; and our 
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generation is so cooled down from the fervor and vision of the 
past as to question if a Roman execution could open, heaven 
any more than a Romish mass. Protestants and Catholics 
alike have grown sick of the smell of brimstone, and ashamed 
to carry it away from home in their garments. In the last ten 
years, a powerful thinker and writer in the bosom of the Cath- 
olic Church has published, without condemnation, the opinion 
that the doctrine of eternal torments is not a part of the posi- 
tive teaching of the Church.* Happy change! when men dare 


no longer proclaim their God to be a Devil. 
N. R. WATERS. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL CULTURE. 


HE chivalry of the middle ages was a force thrown out 

by nature to battle with the fierce evils of the time. 

Both in the moral and physical world, if nature loses her bal- 
ance for one interval she regains it the next: sometimes, how- 
ever, there is much oscillation, continuing through long ages 
before a steddy poise is reached. Thus the most infamous vices 
have their counterpoise in the most famous virtues, and history 
is but a record of the swaying of mankind to and fro between 
these opposite poles. Out of the moral putrefaction of the 
Roman and Jewish empires rose Jesus; out of the hypocrisy 
and rottenness of a decaying theology has risen John Stuart 
. Mill and numberless other champions of the truth. 
In the past, chivalry was the alliance of arms with religion 
and poetry. In the present, the new chivalry we need is the 
union of muscle with virtue and knowledge. This is the triune 
force which shall give unto the world a new religion and -health- 


* See Bronson’s Reviews July, 1861, Art. ITI. 
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ier, happier, nobler men and women than it has at present. 
From these shall spring a new race of men who shall be as 
gods, knowing good from evil and evil from good, and not as are 
_the present rabble who blindly mistake the good for the evil and 
the evil for the good, and wallow in the mire in hopeless confu- 
sion. Humanity in America must improve or the Republic 
must perish. The multitude, both rich and poor, is degraded for 
want of knowledge and a due sense of public honor. The 
exceptions that exist are as yet powerless to stem the tide of 
fraud and corruption, and must remain so‘until the good and 
able men and women of all conditions shall unite in a resolute 
effort to purify the nation. 

Wherever is a person of insight and common sense, whether 
in the ranks of labor, of‘ literature, of scholarship, in the profes- 
sions, or among the wealthy of the land, let him come forward 
with his peers on a common platform and put this nation in 
trim to weather the coming storm, or otherwise the good and 
the bad may be swept away together in the whirlwind of revolu- 
tion. 

How much longer will thinking and able men resistlessly sub- 
mit to the insolent rule of blockheads and knaves in Congress, 
who, basest of traitors to the most sacred of trusts, are robbing 
the country instead of serving it, demoralizing the people, and 
who, until recently somewhat checked by the moral influence of 
the woman’s-rights movement and the self-assertion of a small 
section of the laboring people, had carried their schemes of pub- 
lic plunder so far as to render our national politics a by-word 
of reproach to all the world. These evils will never be thor- 
oughly eradicated until a good, substantial party is formed from 
the adherents of free religion, the woman’s-rights movement, 
and the labor movement. 

In the middle ages no literary education ‘could be attained 
without a knowledge of Greek and Latin, since nearly all manu- 
scripts and books then extant were written in those languages, 
and Latin was the language of the Church and the State. 
These reasons, however, no longer obtain; for long since that 
period the sciences have been born, modern nations have 
thrown out literatures of their own, and the best works of the 
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dead languages have all been ably translated into the living lan- 
guages of to-day. 

In the dark ages there was no science; astronomy had not 
freed itself from the barbarisms of astrology, and the alche- 
mists were vainly searching for the “philosopher’s stone,” that 
should turn all the baser metals into gold, and the “elixir of 
life,” which was to make the possessor immortal. How nearly 
have these dreams foreshadowed those truths which the future 
will yet reveal! Modern chemistry, if it has net found the phi- 
losopher’s stone, has all but demonstrated that all the primary 
elements are but modifications of one form of matter, differing 
from each other by molecular arrangement or some other law 
not yet understood. When further research shall reveal this 
law, it is not, perhaps, extravagant to suppose that all the met- 
als, in the same manner as Faraday has already demonstrated 
in regard to the forces heat, light, magnetism and elecricity, 
will be found convertible the one into the other. 

Ether, if it has not proved the elixir of life, has, by overcom- 
ing pain, shorn life of its direst afflictions; and when future 
science has taught mankind to live according to nature, the 
grave will lose its terrors, death will be but sleep, and life will 
be virtually immortal. 

Everything of value to man has been gained solely by the 
study of nature. Out of this study has sprung science, and to 
science is wholly due the triumphs of modern civilization, while 
to theology may be attributed nine-tenths of its miseries. 

Science has pierced and leveled mountains, drained seas, cov- 
ered the earth with a network of iron on which steam is binding 
the nations together in a common tie of interest and humanity ; 
it has dotted the ocean with steam-vessels that defy the ele- 
ments and convert the very waves into a power against them- 
selves ; it has put a girdle round the earth by which the light- 
ning itself is made the Ariel of civilization and the messenger 
of amity and peace; it has filled our factories with the cunning- 
est machines ; it has annihilated space and time, and destroyed 
some of the direst forms of pain and misery; it has defeated 
superstition and shorn death of its terrors; it has spanned the 
dome of heaven and mapped out the courses of the stars ; it has 
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revealed the component parts of some of the planets, and indefi- 
nitely increased the range of human thought; it has shown the 
unity and harmony of nature, and proved that every grain of 
dirt is instinct with divinity ; as the champion of the real and 
the true, it has waged war with the strongholds of ignorance, 
whose baleful shade now, for the first time in history, begins to 
yield to the first beams of approaching light. Great, however, 
as has been the present service of science, its future use will 
prove infinitely more blessed. Hitherto it has been applied 
chiefly to things; it has yet to be applied to humanity. Ap- 
plied to life, it will perfect the senses and augment the joys of 
being, abolish disease and produce a nobler and abler race of 
men and women than we can at present conceive of. 

Common sense may carry a man successfully through the 
world, even though he should never have been to school. He 
cannot, however, obtain that measure of happiness which he is 
capable of realizing without some knowledge of the natural sci- 
ences. Without this, life, to a large extent, must be a journey - 
in the dark. God has made happiness dependent on virtue and 
wisdom, and neither the one nor the other can be attained with- 
out obedience to the laws of nature. We cannot obey these 
laws without understanding them, and we cannot understand 
them without a knowledge of physical science. When once 
people really understand the laws of nature they will obey them, 
and the happiness they will thence derive will be so real and 
abiding that they will no more think of disobeying them than 
they will think of putting their hands in the fire. The object 
of reform is to remove all ignorance on this score and to bring 
about such social conditions that all people may live in harmony 
with nature, and not, as now, be often forced to disobey her 
laws in order to earn a living. 

The purest and highest enjoyments of life arise from the 
capacity to love nature and to appreciate her infinite grandeur 
and beauty. Where this capacity does not exist there can be 
no true manhood or womanhood, but merely a brutish instinct 
that never rises above the beasts of the field, and frequently 
sinks immeasurably below it. 

The more intimate our acquaintance with nature the more 
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beautiful she becomes; and to know and understand her thor- 
oughly a knowledge of science is indispensable. The object 
of education should be to enable a person to distinguish the 
true from the false, the real from the merely apparent. A study 
of the physical sciences best effects this object. While it devel- 
ops the reasoning powers, it trains the mind to habits of careful 
research and stores the memory with valuable facts. At each 
step (if the principles and not the mere technicalities of the 
sciences be regarded) it reveals powers, beauties, and harmonies 
in nature never dreamed of before, and brings the soul into rev- 
erential communion with God. The judicious study of the sci- 
ences by young people, by engrossing their thoughts in the 
contemplation of high and noble objects, keeps the mere sen- 
sual passions in better subjection, lifts the mind above low 
and unworthy occupation, and thus leads to purity of life and 
morals.. Science nurtures reverence for truth, brings us into 
true relations with our race and the universe, dethrones vul- 
gar superstition, and exalts the idea of God. Blended with moral 
feeling it becomes devotional and religious, the guide of life, the 
chastener of our desires, and the hand-maiden of a full and vig- 
orous health. 

Man, with his exquisite organization and wondrous intellect, 
the lower animals that play their humbler parts in the economy 
of the world, the starry heavens, the green and flower-decked 
earth with its towering mountains, its spreading plains, forests, 
and rivers, and the teeming ocean, each and all inspire even the 
untutored intellect with reverence and awe. Seen through the 
light of science, however, they become invested with a deeper 
meaning, a higher glory, and a more marvelous beauty. The 
ordinary observer, as he gazes on a landscape, admires its gen- 
eral effect, but the true and thoughtful disciple of science sees 
this and much more. He sees myriad beauties in every detail 
of the scene, “sermons in stones, tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, and good in everything.” Numberless thoughts 
arise from subjects on every side. Not an atom, not a beam of 
light ; but is pregnant with divinity. Earth, ocean, and air teem 

with universal truths and a more than mortal beauty. He sees 
that the equilibrium of the universe is but the physical ana- 
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logue of that law of justice or moral equilibrium which should 
exist between man and man, and which must prevail when 
mankind grow wise enough to live according to nature, and not, 
as they do now, according to the promptings of selfishness 
and ignorance. He sees that among the planets this physical 
equilibrium results in harmony of motion, while on the contrary 
the disturbance, owing to a want of justice or moral equilibrium 
of its spiritual equivalent among mankind, results in conflict, 
war, misery, and crime. The orbits of the planets do not inter- 
fere with each other, while the orbits of men, through selfish- 
ness and ignorance, are aggressive and erratic. Thus men run 
against one another, fight, lie, murder, steal, cheat, and commit 
every abomination under the sun. This is because their moral 
nature has not yet found the poise that the solar system found 
millions of ages ago. 

But science is invaluable not only for the service it has 
already rendered, and the grandeur of nature it has revealed, 
but for the glorious possibilities it suggests. What limit is there 
to man’s progress when he shall live by the light of science and 
no longer grope his way through the darkness of ignorance! 
How do the revelations of the microscope and the telescope 
exalt and strengthen, and at the same time humble and disci- 
pline, the human intellect! What a vast range for speculation 
does the thought, nay, the almost proven certainty, that the 
planets are inhabited suggest! What boundless immortalities 
may dwell on the very brink of our material nature! With what 
overwhelming emotion does the might and majesty of nature 
inspire us, when, by the light of geology, we endeavor to read 
“that mighty poem which has been written by the finger of God 
upon the strata of the earth,” and to trace the operation of 
those stupendous forces which through inconceivable time have 
been gradually adapting the globe to the habitation of man! 
How marvelously beautiful that law of chemical affinity and 
decomposition which reveals to us the minute and inner secrets 
of nature, and visibly demonstrates that the meanest particle of 
dust is instinct with determinate law ; that nature never wastes 
the minutest particle of her substance, and that the putridity 
and filth which offend our sense to-day bloom in the flowers of 
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to-morrow! The magical lamp of Aladdin, and the tales of fairy 
land over which we fondly lingered in our childhood, pale and 
dwindle to utter insignificance in comparison with the wonder- 
ful transmutations nature is momentarily weaving from her 
never-resting loom. 

Seen through the light of physiology, the human frame is a 
miracle of beauty and beneficence, every organ and faculty 
being manifestly adapted for the uses and enjoyments of life. 
While physiology reveals its exquisite and harmonious machin- 
ery, it also shows us how to care for it, and to bring it to the 
highest degree of perfection of which it is susceptible. 

It is in the solemn certainty with which physiology and chem- 
istry impress us that health can alone be maintained by the 
well-balanced use of every faculty of the soul, and every organ 
of the body, in accordance with the laws of nature, that the 
inestimable value of these two sciences lie. <A slight knowl- 
edge of natural history tends to infuse a benevolent regard for 
all the lower animals, to whom we are bound by the universal tie 
of relationship and life, and towards whom, as ministers to our 
wants and as fellow-travelers on the same mortal journey, our 
sympathies, and sometimes our gratitude, are due. 

There are few pursuits that can be made more health-giving 
than the study of botany. Every one who has wandered 
through the woods, musical and joyous with the songs of birds, 
beside the murmuring stream swarming with glittering ephem- 
era dancing their existence away in the fullest intensity of life, 
or down the velvety sward of moss-clad mountains, glittering 
with morning dewdrops or bathed in the rays of the setting sun, 
which encircles the western horizon in a beaming diadem of 
glory, — every one who has rambled into the quiet solitudes of 
nature engaged in this study will yield to this opinion, and con- 
fess to the charm of that calm enthusiasm which directed his 
steps. There are few other pursuits that have a greater ten- 
dency to excite a deep love of nature, or to create a habit of 
keenly observing the harmonious profusion with which she 
adorns the wilds and woods of this beautiful earth. A knowl- 
edge of botany enables us to see the earth through aspects from 
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which we should never before have dreamed of regarding her. 
Wild flowers that — 


“Spray by vale or stream, a blessing given. 
E’en to the poorest little one 
That wanders ’neath the vault of heaven,” — 


Are mute but eloquent preachers of religion. How sweet the 
coarsest fare, how invigorating the draught at the wayside 
spring, when, after threading the forest or climbing the moun- 
tain, the sturdy naturalist stops to refresh himself beneath the 
first shady tree! To find a rare or curious plant is like discov- 
ering a new friend. God in the man and God in the plant are: 
en rapport, and this communion stills the stormy passions of the 
soul. Whatever season‘ we choose for our excursion, the charm 
is still the same,— whether in the spring, when all nature is 
wakening into life, and the air resounds with the jocund notes 
of birds; in the fullness of summer, when the lark mounting 
high into the clear blue lift gladdens us with his song; in the 
autumn, when the forests have caught the tints of the rainbow, 
and glow with gorgeous contrasts of emerald and gold and pur- 
ple and orange; or even in the beginning of winter, when every 
spray sparkles with hoar-frost, which to the eye of the lover of 
nature surpasses in beauty the fairest diamonds ever unearthed 
from the mines of Golconda or Peru. 

‘ It is not suggested in this article that these sciences should 
be “taught” at school. The mere attempt to do this would 
necessarily only result in a pernicious system of cramming. The 
object of education should be to teach people how to gain an 
honorable living by work, and, secondly, to understand the laws 
of nature, in order that they may know how to live. First, 
then, it is all-important to instruct the pupils for some three 
hours a day in some of the industrial arts. Secondly, a portion 
of the remaining time could be occupied in so presenting the 
spirit, principles, and tendency of. the sciences to the pupils in a’ 
few attractive or elementary lectures, varied by a judicious sys- 
tem of object-teaching, and occasional vigorous and healthful 
walks into the country, as to start each pupil on the right 
track. 
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If this be wisely done, the pupils, inspired by a love of knowl- 
edge, would set about making investigations for themselves 
which, under the occasional guidance of more mature culture, 
would dévelop much original talent. Mere technical terms and 
useless detail should be discarded wherever practicable. This 
course of study would often develop the germ of a thoughtful 
mind, which should be the aim of all systems of education. 

Any system of education which does not-tend to awake in 
the pupil a desire for self-culture is pernicious. Without such 
desire no truly great or valuable mind can be developed._ It is 
this wherein the common-school system of America fails. Over- 
crammed with useless acquisition during school, the pupils on 
leaving it have a distaste for serious reading, and, as extremes 
beget extremes, abandon themselves to pernicious and sensa- 
tional reading. 

A casual glance at the condition of the people is sufficient to 
convince any unprejudiced mind that the present system of 
education does not produce that type of men and women which 
is required for the development of a really true and free Re- 
public. Money rules, while manhood and womanhood are often 
trampled in the dust. Few people among the masses have any 
enlightened conception of public duty and public morality, and 
“smartness” is often applauded, while simple honesty is crowded 
out. 

By the combined efforts of inefficient school committees and 
pedantic teachers, the bodies and brains of hapless children are 
crushed and emasculated by cramming. 

We need an education which shall give an intelligent concep- 
tion of nature and natural laws, and which, by the inculcation 
of a love of wisdom and morality, shall create a class of men 
and women who shall insist that legislation be based on those 
_ principles of honor and justice through which alone a nation is 
capable of reaching a high degree of happiness and prosperity. 


GEORGE WALKER. 
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PROGRESS HAS NO GOAL. 


ROGRESS has ever been the watchword of the nations. 
To this theme prophecy owes its strongest attraction, 
history its chief interest, and poetry its deepest inspiration. 
With this word religion has magnetized the world ; with this 
shibboleth reform has marched from victory to victory. So long 
has progress been the creed of civilized humanity that our belief 
in it has well-nigh become instinctive. So deep is the convic- 
tion of its truth, so strong the popular faith in its reality, that it 
seems quite impossible that it should ever prove illusive. Yet 
it would be strange if, in these iconoclastic times, it did not 
share somewhat the fate of other creeds. 

The discoveries in the scientific world during the last half 
century have essentially changed our methods of thought. Only 
a nucleus of our ideas of God, Man, Creation, and Design in Na- 
ture remain to us. Old ideas, incapable of assuming new forms, 
are fast hurried to their graves. The idea of progress, in com- 
mon with others, must pass the ordeal of metamorphosis if it is 
to live. It must throw aside its chrysalis-skin, burst the cocoon 
which theology has woven for it, and come forth into the new 
light of science. 

Progress must be interpreted in three ways: as an accident, 
as the operation of an intelligent Deity, or as a necessity that 
inheres in the constitution of things. 

The theory of Chance is obsolete; that of Design, obsolescent ; 
that of Law, the only one on the crescendo among scientific men. 
The theory of an intelligent purpose does not remove difficul- 
ties, but multiplies them. It suggests questions to which it can 
give no consistent answers. If we ask what was the design 
of progress, we are told that it was designed as a means to an 
end. But what end—perfection? If so, why not perfection 
at once and without progress? Must the Infinite arrive at per- 
fection through imperfection? If perfection was an impossi- 
bility at first, then was the creative purpose finite, and the 
chances are infinite that the end will never be reached. If it 
was a possibility, progress is simply unaccountable. 
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This theory postulates an infinite series of states or condi- 
tions, each successive one of which is better and, therefore, 
more desirable than its antecedent, and nearer the final goal, — 
perfection. Now, of an infinite number of states, differing only 
in degrees of excellence, would not Omnipotent Omniscience 
take the very best? What possible reason could be assigned 
for refusing the best and taking the worst? Some apologist 
might reply that, as things are, education is the only means of 
approximating perfection. But why are things as they are? Is 
it because a Deity so wills it? A dangerous admission for most 
creeds! If progress was designed as a means, and perfection as 
an end, then evil was anticipated, since progress implies evil to 
be outgrown. More than this, it must have been anticipated 
either as desirable or undesirable. The theory under considera- 
tion compels the acceptance of this fatal dilemma. Either alter- 
native is conclusive against it. One jeopards Omnipotence, the 
other makes no distinction between God and the Devil. The 
theory is, therefore, plainly suicidal. 

There remains the doctrine that refers progress to the law of 
Adaptation. This doctrine has already intrenched itself in the 
stronghold of science, and has won the assent of many leading 
minds in Europe and America. Unlike the old theological no- 
tions, it “ gains strength by moving.” It does not ask to live by 
“divine authority,” but claims the right to be solely on its own 
merits, content to live if true, glad to die if false. According to 
this doctrine progress consists in adapting constitution to condi- 
tions. Non-adaptation is the only evil. Does the acorn that falls 
in sandy soil develop into a scrub? does the peach-tree refuse 
to do its work when removed to the cold climate of our extreme 
northern states? does the plant dwindle and die when robbed 
of the sunlight? It is because there is a want of: harmony 
between constitution and conditions. Does the sight of misery 
cause pain? or the loss of a friend, sorrow and mourning? It 
is because our instinctive principles are at war with circum- 
stances. Every pain or disease incident to man or beast may 
be generalized under the same law. Nor is moral evil an excep- 
tion. Is a man jealous, envious, and revengeful? is he dis- 
honest, selfish, and tricky? will he lie, cheat, and steal? is he 
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bigoted and intolerant? is he wanting in public spirit ? does he 
refuse to aid beneficent enterprises? It is because his charac- 
ter is not adapted to the social state. 

Granting this interpretation of evil, it follows that all progress 
is a process of adaptation. That progress cannot be explained 
on the hypothesis of preordination has already been shown. 
Adaptation is inevitable, not ideal. Nature is self-adjusting. 
The potato-plant seldom grows to a length of three feet in the 
open field, but it often attains a length of several yards in the 
cellar. The roots of trees never penetrate the solid rock, but 
always take the direction of least resistance. The climatic 
adaptations seen in the different varieties of maize and the do- 
mestic plants are differentiations wrought by natural agencies. 
Domesticated animals furnish innumerable illustrations of the 
same law. The permanent production of milk in cows and goats 
is a function developed by a long-continued artificial habit. Ex- 
periment has demonstrated that a stallion which has been taught 
the ambling pace may become the sire of a race to which this 
gait is natural. Wild horses are nearly all dun-colored, while 
tame breeds exhibit a great variety of colors. It is a fact well 
known to naturalists that wild dogs do not bark. In South 
America numerous breeds of wild dogs, in recovering their lib- 
erty, have lost their habit of barking. In like manner the cats of 
South America have lost those mzaulemens incommodes which 
we so often hear in the dead hours of the night from our domes- 
tic cat. The skin of the laborer’s hand is thick, the blacksmith’s 
arm grows large and muscular ; the sailor becomes far-sighted, 
the student near-sighted, and the hunter quick-sighted; the 
dentist pries out a tooth with little concern for the pain he 
causes ; the butcher knocks down the ox, or cuts the throat of 
a pig, with as little trepidation as he carves a steak. 

From these illustrations it will be seen that adaptation is a 
necessity. Progress is, then, a necessary process of adaptation. 
Again, it is not only necessary, but also indefinitely continuous, 
It began with life, and cannot cease while life continues. But if 
adaptation is continuous, and ever tends to establish harmony 
between organisms and their conditions, will not perfect adapta- 
tion be ultimately reached? Such a result would be inevitable 
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if conditions were fixed; but, so long as they are constantly 
varying, complete adaptation must remain an impossibility. 
Conditions are incessantly changing, and, for aught we know, 
will ever continue to change. The old is ever passing into the 
new. The mountain of solid granite cannot for a moment 
resist the silent forces that work night and day at its disintegra- 
tion. Stone is converted into sand and sand into stone, shells 
into chalk and flint, and forests and bogs into coal. The sea 
and the land are forever changing places with each other. Old 
strata are worn down and new ones are constantly forming. 
Here land is sinking, there it is rising ; in one place mountains 
are forming, in another they are leveled. Everywhere and 
always the work of mutation goes on. Adaptation is, therefore, 
a necessary law of existence, and progress has no goal. 


C. O. WHITMAN, 





EACH ONE. 


OU and I— 
’Tis our behest 
To ever try 
Achieve the best. 


In every sphere 
A path is laid ; 
Oh! never fear — 
Your work is paid. 


Would’st quarrel thou 
‘With destiny? 

Is not there now 
In all, sufficiency ? 


On to the front! 
Who cannot brave 
The battle’s brunt, 


A life to save? 
oe 
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THOUGHTS ON IMMORTALITY. 


S no question can be of higher import to the human mind than 
that of its own immortality, it seems not only in place but a duty, 
since it is a matter of common concern, for any one to offer to others 
such thoughts as may occur to him on it. I would say that it is from 
this feeling alone that the present attempt is made. For however 
lightly some may speak of it, or take it as a matter of course, while in 
the glow of health and when earthly affairs move pleasantly along, 
yet there are times when the deepest fountains of thought in our 
being are stirred by it, and the subject appears fraught with difficulties 
which, to say the least, require the united effort of all serious minds to 
solve. To “abide forever,” when all that is seen is in perpetual 
motion and change, to endure till the longest geological periods 
become as nothing in the account, is a thought which may well stagger 
the strongest intellect in its ever-baffled attempt to grasp it. There 
are times when the heart hesitates to make so vast a claim, and is 
almost ready to yield in despair, were it not that there are reasons as 
difficult on the other side, and that the intimation and hope, coming 
up from our inmost being, witness to us that it is a question which con- 
cerns us, — that in some way we are or may be related to immortality. 
But it is asked why, if it be so, has not nature given an assurance of 
it, so as to constrain men toa befitting course of life? It may be 
because it is not yet assured. We have the intimation and the hope ; 
and, in view of the truthfulness of nature, that we have not the assur- 
ance is of awakening significance. It may be that obedience to a 
prescribed course of life through constraint, fear, or hope of arbitrary 
reward, would not afford an adequate basis for an eternal harmony, 
and the order of nature may involve this. If the universe be unity, it 
seems against reason to suppose that its life-principle can sustain for- 
ever those who, by self-perversion in their activities, render it frag- 
mentary. Moral antagonisms, however managed, cannot constitute 
moral harmony ; and if the aspiration of the human heart for a perfect 
rest has a possibility of accomplishment in nature, it can only be by 
the principle which leads to its being “ within” those who enter into it. 
Fastening figs to a thistle will not make it a fig-tree. The experience 
of men has ever been that the evidence of immortality brightens or 
decays as this point in character is approximated or receded from, 
suggesting, at least, that there may be a ground for this difference in 
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the final issue. The question of immortality, however, presents in 
itself many collateral points, and involves other correlative questions, 
which require to be taken into the account to make the unity in thought 
which produces conviction. In a brief article, therefore, there can be 
no argument ; and I trust that, in offering a few thoughts on the sub- 
ject, I shall not be regarded as making such pretension. I wish them 
to be received as applying.so far as they may serve. The question 
addresses itself to the reason. There can be no fersonal testimony, 
for there is no being who has experienced it ; and the longest duration 
of life, from the first in creation to the present time, is as nothing to 
eternity. And if one had an internal evidence of it, however received, 
he could not manifest such evidence to the world, apart from the evi- 
dence to reason of the truth of it. To claim crecence on the ground 
of authority would be to make authority absolute, and this would take 
away the only ground on which a moral kingdom or perfect state could 
rest ; for all moral distinctions and all moral qualities relate to reason, 
and not to authority. Authority relates to will ; reason, to the univer- 
sa! law: the one is an arbitrary point ; the other is the comprehension 
of the whole. Conscience measures by the law of the whole, and 
not by the will of power; by right, and not by authority. In a word, 
the whole nature of man as a unity correlates to reason. His faculty 
for abstract thought, his perception of right as a standard, with the 
peculiar import of such terms as duty, conscience, remorse, have no 
significance when referred to authority as an ultimate in government, 
and no place in the unity of being of one who in his nature is under 
authority. The ultimate in government is reason ; and the ground of 
governmental authority is the reason which underlies it ; and its place 
in government is to maintain the demands of reason as against those 
who in their activities refuse its guidance. It cannot be that the 
Maker of man would deal with him otherwise than in accordance with 
the nature he has given him; and no creature, however gifted, can 
claim a position in respect to his fellows which the Creator himself 
could not assume. 

Again, if the source of life be love, of which there can be no doubt, 
since love, distilling, as it were, in drops upon its creation, follows the 
new existence through the channel by which it came into being, giv- 
ing to each a special protector through the dependent stage in its devel- 
opment, we cannot suppose that the Creator would, at any further 
stage in its development and life, leave it without a sufficient guide to 
its well-being. The lower animals have all an internal, and therefore 
ever-present, means of knowing the things which concern them ; and it 
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is not in reason that man should be worse provided for than they are. 
Or, perhaps, it could not be otherwise than that conscious existence 
should carry, in the hght of its own being, a sense of its own nature 
and needs. The invariable law that like produces like may belong in 
some sort to nature itself, which in imparting life imparts itself, and 
thus intimates to its creature, as it is both the producing and sustain- 
ing power, what it is in itself and what there is in the universe for it. 
The question, however, which first invites attention has respect to our 
nature. Is humanity adequate to the demands of an endless life? 
And it is to this point that what is here offered will be limited. It is 
sufficiently obvious that man does not find his proper destiny in this 
life. ‘The unrest, the turmoil and strife meeting us at every point in 
our experience and on every page of history, the world’s hope and the 
world’s agony to attain it, give concurrent testimony to the fact. “We 
know,” says one, “that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now.” ‘The “kingdom” is in creation and creation 
travails with it; humanity yearns to bring it to the light. The good 
time coming, the return of the Saturnian age, the desire of all nations, 
the millennium, the everlasting kingdom, —call it what you will, — the 
light of the life that is in us, reveals the fact that the world is capable 
of something infinitely better than it has yet attained. Two thousand 
years almost have been added in the endeavor, but the hope is not 
realized. Nor is it abated. But why should men continue to hope? 
Because they know the reason of failure ; they know the principle which 
would induct into it ; “they see and approve the better things, but fol- 
low the worse.” But even they who have followed “the better things,” 
and enjoyed in them the “first fruits” of their desire, have still the 
aspiration for a more perfect rest, when the pains incident to a state 
of mortality shall be thrown off, and the inmost yearning shall be 
fully satisfied. If the scope of human life was bounded by the pres- 
ent world it would not be thus. 

As all life comes of*evolution, and the universe is adapted to an 
infinite variety in kind, we have no means of knowing what any kind 
may be but from its development. And since every kind is a unity 
complete in itself, if we can ascertain the basis of that unity we can 
know the scope of its life. If the concretes which concern its well- 
being be the sole objects of its regard, and its nature finds its satisfac- 
tion in them, and it has no aspiration beyond, there seems no ground 
on which a further life may be predicated when it becomes incapable 
of continuanee in them. That this is not the case with man has been 
noticed above ; and it remains to inquire, what is the natural basis of 
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human activities? In other words, “Is man essentially a spiritual 
being, whose nature can be developed as a unity only on the basis of 
an endless life?” Or is the life which he would fain prolong forever 
but that of the animals around him, expanded, it may be, by a higher 
intelligence, but the same in kind, —a life based on the temporal, and 
conversant only with concretes? For a mere desire to live on, even 
with the intelligence which can understand the meaning of the word 
“ forever,” does not seem sufficient to determine that a being will live 
forever, where the life itself is but a meaningless pursuit of concretes 
and circumstantials, without regard to the essential quality of charac- 
tet which would render natural to it activities which harmonize with 
the whole. We can but hint at one or two points in an inquiry which 
is in its nature unlimited. As soon almost as the mind is awakened 
it begins the search for causes of what it sees. It watches the opera- 
tions of nature: the constant force, always producing the same results 
under like conditions, and varied as the conditions are varied, is 
abstracted from: the conditions ; the law under which it operates is 
ascertained, and it becomes his own, to use and set in operation as a 
cause whenever, to give embodiment to his ideas, he may choose to 
prepare the conditions under which it works. His expanding mind 
suggests improved conditions, and nature excels herself in response, 
producing what would be impossible even to unlimited forces without 
intelligence to guide them. If these forces varied in their character 
there could be no law in their operation ; but humanity has its life 
under law, and itis only where there is law that it can be itself. Admit 
that this is a matter of utility, and so far savors of earth ; but it comes 
into the argument, as indicating in the being, who at the first steps in 
his intellectual life takes hold of God’s forces in nature and appropri- 
ates them to his own purposes, one made in the image of God, and 
in his detecting them by their immutability, — a characteristic of eter- 
nal things, — a legitimate candidate for an unending life. 

But the self-acting, independent nature of the mind is more clearly 
seen in the conception of mathematical truth ; for here the thought has 
no entity, either in itself or as its representative, and no existence 
but while it is present to the consciousness of the mind which con- 
ceives it. It is nothing, therefore, which can be shown or transmitted 
to any other mind ; but must be thought out by every mind for itself. 
Suppose the relation of the sides in a right-angled triangle is the prop- 
osition presented: a diagram may be used to assist the mind or not ; 
but, if it be, it is not that which the eye sees that the mind is thinking 
of, for the mind has its regard on every conceivable right-angled tri- 
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angle, from the most minute to that of the astronomer when the diam- 
eter of the earth’s orbit is the small side, while the others stretch into 
space till this becomes almost as a point. And yet, when the conclu- 
sion is reached, when the idea has attained a completeness which is the 
eternal seal of its truth, without measurement even of the one before 
it, for material measurement would not meet its demands, but from and 
in its own thought—it knows to an absolute certainty that it is true 
in every such triangle that can be constructed or imagined. It is also 
worthy of remark that the mind in the mere lines and arbitrary marks 
presented to it, which in themselves have no significance, detects the 
fact that the idea which it has conceived was in the thought of some 
other mind long before, the same at every point as it is in its own. 
And this it knows with the certainty that it knows its own existence. 
We find nothing in such activities which can be attributed to “ impres- 
sions” from without, nor in these results which can be ascribed to 
“combinations of impressions receivéd.” We cannot think of convey- 
ing such ideas in connection with the brute mind; and were the 
strength of all brute minds concentrated in one, as some physical phi- 
losopher tells us our own life is but the sum or aggregate of life in the 
life-particles which our organism contains, — deriving intensity from 
quantity, — it would bring us no nearer the result. There is a differ- 
ence essential and in kind. 

A further proof that the scope of human life is not limited by nature 
to the present world, is found in the fact that the mind receives its 
highest intellectual development from without it, its most sublime emo- 
tions, its most enlarged conceptions. It is but a few centuries since 
the heavens were sealed to it; but even then man looked and won- 
dered, but without avail. He'tried by the force of thought to win the 
secret, but his thought had no basis and wandered into strange fancies. 
The daily journey of the sun—how was it performed? And when 
the sun had gone, no one knew whither, with what entranced thought 
would he gaze upon the stars with the full moon as their queen. While 
thus employed, it may be “a dark and mysterious shade” began to 
gather on its face, and his spirit asked, What is it? We may suppose 
the emotion of him to whom answer first came : — 


“It is the shadow of this world of woe, 
Of this vast moving world.” 


While with absorbed attention, he seemed — 


“ As if he stood and saw more near 
Its very action — almost heard it roll 
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On in the swiftness of its dread career 
As it had rolled for ages.” 


Here, as ever, with the thought came the purpose ; for human thought 
once awakened knows no rest till its object is reached. Some of the 
bodies moved — he would know the order of their going. If he knew 
the distances it would be something ; for this would enable him to 
know the quantity of motion. But how shall he attain it? The mo- 
tions and distances rendered material measurement impossible. But 
he felt there was in him that which was not material, and applied him- 
self to the task. A ray of light from the object, marking its motion 
on the nerve of the eye, and with the property of the triangle which 
he had found in his own thought as a means, he goes on till his pur- 
pose is attained, while the very motion which seemed to baffle endeavor 
— by bearing him to the required points for observation — became an. 
aid in the work. And then he sought and found the law by which 
the motions were governed. With this he can trace these motions 
through all their derivations, and tell far in the future when the 
“shade,” divested of its mystery, will again pass over the luminary. 
From this achievement he has passed to others, and this has become 
almost too familiar to mention. In the process here referred to, all 
that the mind received from without was the impression of motions, 
which, as presented to the senses, were of bodies now progressing, 
now stationary, and again retrograding ; the rest was from itself. The 
true order was its own conception; the basis of calculation was 
found in its own thought, apart from all material things: while the 
whole together was as distinct from the idea of the law as is the ani- 
mal’s look at the telegraph wire which crosses its pasture from the idea 
in the mind of him who first conceived it as a means of transmitting 
intelligence. Enough, it appears to me, to mark it as a spirit-power, 
and as adequate to the solution of any problem which rests upon law. 
In its enlargement in its own thought and activity it appears as the 
maker of its own destiny, and as having faculties unlimited in devel- 
opment, since they strengthen as it goes ; while in its complete success 
it is seen to be in its natural field of inquiry. Is it but to perish in the 
beginning of its career—an embryo in respect of: what it might 
become if opportunity were afforded? Is it that Nature, after teaching 
it to all her children, has herself violated her own law in a want of 
fidelity to her own offspring in giving faculties which have no place of 
development, and awakening aspirations which it was not in her to 
satisfy? May we not rather conclude that, if man is true toward the 
creating Power which gave the life with its faculties and aspirations, in 
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using them to their proper end as constituting elements of the grand 
unity, that that Power will be perfect in truthfulness toward him? 

A brief reference to the principles involved in the moral conflicts of 
the world, to which allusion has been made above, may perhaps aid us 
in tracing the indications of our nature in this its opening scene, as to 
the destiny toward which it is progressing. In the physical universe 
we are presented with the physical harmonies already established. In 
the moral sphere these are wanting ; the moral elements are as yet in 
deadly conflict. But as harmonious systems must have been formed 
under the law of some force, there must have been a period when 
they did not exist ; and the question arises, whether moral harmonies 
like the physical are possible: whether minds in activity, like bodies 
in motion, may move together without collision under some harmoniz- 
ing principle of mutual regard. As a matter of fact, we know they 
do not ; but is the failure, ftom the nature itself, or from its perversion? 
From the beginning there have been two essentially distinct principles 
involved in these conflicts ; and the history of the world is but a repe- 
tition of these collisions in ever varying circumstances, but always pro- 
ducing essentially the same results. The difference lies in the scope 
of the life; and it is, therefore, life-interests which are involved, and 
hence the intensity of the struggle. The man who makes self the centre 
of regard, and whose object, therefore, is to gather to himself whatever 
may serve to gratify, or to distinguish and elevate him among his fel- 
low-men, and the man who joins interest with his fellows, and seeks to 
raise himself and them to the higher moral ground on which all good 
— whether of the life which now is, or that which is to come — would 
be the natural result, and within the reach, upon their putting forth the 
proper exertions, of all, are the two types. From the nature of the case, 
the self-seeker ignores law as such, and appeals to it only as it subserves 
his purposes of acquisition. His principle is based on expediency, and 
as he stands alone it is the present good that he seeks. Something “good 
for food ” — pertaining to the present life — arrests his attention ; and, 
since he knows no law but self, what may hinder but that he should 
obtain it? Pleasant also to the eyes is it to be free from the restraints 
of law; for humanity was made for freedom, while the exercise of the 
mind in choosing between good and evil, which he calls “ self-govern- 
ment,” is desirable to make one wise. But it is a death-principle, 
which, entering into the circulation, will, sooner or later, corrupt the 
whole organism. For when it. is once established that the object 
which is desirable is the good, then that which the stronger desires 
will be the highest good, and to him the weaker must yield; their 
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desire shall be unto him, and he shall rule over them. A sense of 
wrong awakens reaction, and the weak combine against the strong, 
who join their forces. Antagonistic parties are formed, and confusion 
follows. The way of good is no longer the way of innocence, but of low- 
creeping cunning, fraud, deceit, and lies. Normal rights are claimed 
in abnormal circumstances and by abnormal characters, till the confu- 
sion is inexplicable, and the struggle becomes open war. The waste 
of time and substance necessitates more labor, which is shifted upon 
the weak; but this will not substitute the healthy activities of the 
whole working toward the common good. In vain are expedients 
resorted to to sustain the failing organism,—a compromise here 
with the party which still has some strength, and a stronger hand 
of oppression there upon the helpless and crushed, while in extreme 
cases extreme cruelties are employed to “stamp out” the opposition. 
But all is in vain ; whatever the offense, it springs up at every turn as 
an “ everlasting ” perplexity which it is impossible to evade. A flaming 
sword meets them in every endeavor toward prolonged life, till the 
organism returns to the elements out of which it was formed — perhaps 
to take a new form, with supposed safeguards against a like result ; but, 
“embodying the same principle, it inevitably runs the same course. 
Such is human nature when the scope of life is limited to the present 
world —a mass of oppression, meanness, sorrow, and toil, moving on 
in perpetual conflict to certain death. When a few Africans were 
brought as slaves to the James River, the unity in humanity, the basis 
of its law, was broken ;-but what would it matter? They had no 
friends, and who would avenge them? In their own country they 
would have lived in idleness ; but, set to labor here, they would become 
things of utility to those of superior acquirements, who were born to 
govern and to live on the labor of the governed as a recompense. 
True, the victim was left no place for human development, but he was 
as well off in that respect as in his own land. It is expedient for 
earthly life ; and who is lord over us? The rest is too well known to 
need repeating. The two centuries and more of conflict, culminating in 
bloody strife which brought death and sorrow to unnumbered house. 
holds at home and distress to distant nations which had received the 
advantage of the wrong, and entailed additional toil upon generations 
to come to repair the waste of war, while the nation stood compelled 
to a broader basis than the distinctions of flesh and blood as the sole 
condition under which it might pluck-even a healing leaf from the tree 
of life, — how forcibly they bring these words to mind: “It is easier 
for heaven and earth to pass than one tittle of the law to fail”! 
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On the other hand, amidst all the confusion which has prevailed 
in the world, men have recognized an essential Right, which was the 
root of all authority and the limit of all power, which was above con- 
ventional agreement and national expediency and necessity of circum- 
stance. And the appeal to their God—which was voluntary under 
wrongs, and required in strifes——-came from the general belief in this 
absolute Right as being supported ‘by the Power which was supreme 
over all. Its habitual violators, in seeking redress for themselves, 
ground their demands upon it understandingly. In the life, its undis- 
turbed course has led to present peace and assurance for the future, 
while its abandonment has brought unrest and foreboding. In the 
universality of its evidence men have called it the light. Can we 
doubt that this right of men’s minds is the truth of the universe? or 
that the sense of obligation to meet its demands, as felt in the rebukes 
or satisfaction of consciente, implies and involves as the voice of 
nature within us that it has its sanction, and that justice is at the 
base? , 

It is evident that activities put forth from different bases cannot 
blend together ; and, from their known tendencies, principles which 
conflict when embodied in the life cannot lead to the same result. And 
whatever difference of views may have prevailed respecting the mode 
of distribution of these final rewards and penalties, men have gener- 
ally concurred in the essential idea that there were such in result, and 
that the destiny, whether of individuals or nations, was in some way 
connected with the moral principles which they embodied in their 
activities. It is, moreover, difficult to attribute this difference in char- 
acter to circumstances, for we find the two classes through all history 
and in essentially the same circumstances ; and there has been no 
interval when, under the pressure of prevailing and opposing forces, 
either has ceased to be, though it might for the time cease to act. 
The guile which some use in subverting vital truth to conserve their 
earthly emoluments does not turn to the love of such truth when in 
free discussion the blaze of its light is thrown upon them ; nor does 
the spirit which would deluge a land in blood to conserve or make the 
circumstances in which the love of caste finds its desired gratification, 
with the change of its place and its circumstances, find its delight in 
equality. Nor would creatures of circumstance be capable of sustain- 
ing an eterna] state; for the infinite variety of circumstances which 
must come up in an unending and progressive life might furnish ‘occa- 
sion which would turn them aside. If man be the image of God, and 
inheritor of his works, —in other words, if he be an immortal, —he 
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must be like God in character and fixedness of nature; and he must 
know the idea of God in nature, that he may enter understandingly 
into his works. The universe, with its infinite variety of opportunity, 
is set before him: from the very nature of free intelligence he must 
be free to choose the place he will occupy in it, whether of the animal 
or man; whether as a self-seeker, absorbing the good which others 
have produced, or as a fountain driginating good, out of which “ flow 
rivers of living waters.” And what more can be justly asked at the 
hand of a faithful Creator? Intermeddling to ward off the conse- 
quences of broken laws, or to prematurely strike down the wrong doer, 
would render the grand unity a fragmentary mass, in which the required 
development could not find guidance to its destined end. Unvarying 
law is a sure guide for intelligent choice ; and fear of penalty is no 
basis of permanent character. Ifa man denies to his fellows an equal 
right to life and its privileges, which in the order of the universe are a 
common inheritance, is it not just that such should be denied a share 
therein, and reasonable that he would become incapable of indwelling 
in its life element? There is no tendency in corruption to correct 
itself, since it destroys as it goes both the power and the desire to 
return ; and if the knowledge of consequences led to it, the world 
would, ere now, have been restored: for its history is full of the 
account, and we cannot conceive of any state, within the limits of a 
recuperative principle, in which such results could be more marked. 
But to the true humanity the hope cannot be broken, that as the Crea- 
tor found an end and “a rest” in preparing the Creation. which 
involves the glory, there will also be an end and “a rest” for those who 
enter into his idea in overcoming the obstacles now in the way of its 
realization, 

Isaac DOLMAN. 
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LATTER-DAY SCRIPTURES. 


I. 
Of the Calling of Men. 


NTO men belong the functions of the Most High, and Provi- 
dence is revealed in the wisdom and virtue of men. 
The dignity of God is upon the shoulders of men. 
He looketh unto them, and his dependence is upon them for- 
ever. : 
He waiteth for their will. 
His delight is in their progress. 
He waiteth for their will, and watcheth for their coming. 
He hears their steps far down in the valley. 
He is alone on the Mountain, and none have come up to help 
him. 
His cry is unio the children of men. 
No good thing can He perform until it passeth through the thoughts 
of men, and is accepted of their hearts, and laid hold of by their cun- 
ning and powerful hands. 


II. 


Of the Realm of the Spirit. 


THE realm of the Spirit is not in space. 

Let not words and things limit thee, O Youth. 

Mountains are heights, and not stones. 

And He that dwelleth on the Mountain hath no form that thou 
canst behold Him. 

Think not of the outward. 

Look not away. 

The Universe is Mind, and Mind is One. 

It holdeth the Universe without boundary. 

It is thine. 

It encloseth thee. 

And thou art it. 

The Spirit latent in thee is Man. 

The Spirit quickened in thee is God. 
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III. 
Of the Ideal. 


He establisheth the Ideal in strong places, who abideth with his 
thought, and is subject in all his actions to its behests. 

Fear not the heavenly vision, the pure thought of thy soul. 

Be not ashamed of it, 

Bow thyself before it in the evening, and confess it in the day-time 
before the world. 

Let the youth carry his vision into his manhood. 

Let him not depart from it at any time for bread. 

For then will he be a vagabond and a traitor upon the earth. 

All men, for a season, shall speak well of him ; but secretly, in their 
hearts and in their private conversations, they will despise him, because 
he has become as one of them. 

All men will speak well of him, but his own soul will desert him. 

It will forsake him, and seek a new-born child to take up its song 
and its burden. 

Though he dwell at court and is arrayed in the splendor of the king, 
he shall neither prosper nor be joyful, for his soul will have forsaken 
him. 

The beggar in the street may look up and pity him. 

O Youth! what a perilous journey lies before thee. 

But be thou faithful to thy vision : — 

Feel hunger. 

Sit in rags. 

Let the way be crooked. 

Wander about as one lost. 

Feel fatigue. 

Faint by the way. 

Lie down and die. 

The worst that shall befall thee is better than the prosperous wan- 
dering of one who is clothed without and naked within. 
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THE OLD SORCERER. 
A TEUTONIC TALE, ADAPTED FROM EDWARD LABOULAYE. 


3 


NCE upon a time there lived in the neighborhood of Revel, on the 
O borders of the Gulf of Finland, an old sorcerer who was thoroughly 
versed in all the secrets of his art. He knew everything, saw everything, 
heard everything, could do everything. To change dust into gold, and gold 
into dust, to stir up the winds, to raise a storm or to dispel it, to send thun- 
der-bolts whither he pleased, to make the dead arise out of their graves, all 
that was but mere child’s play for him. He was master of the elements, and 
so people used to say proverbially that the sun and the moon quailed at 
the sight of him, for fear he should send them off toshine upon some world 
still more sinful than ours. ‘The king of darkness himself, with all his pride 
and cunning, was but a slave under that terrible conjurer’s rod. 

In spite of all his learning and power and wealth, our sorcerer was not 
happy. Although he harmed no one, but often obliged poor people, every- 
body hated him, every one fled from him. When he would enter a village, 
the women would run away with their children in their arms, the men would 
lock themselves up in their huts. Those only who wanted to ask something 
of him remained in the streets: they bowed respectfully to him, and kissed 
his hands as if he had been their liege ; but no sooner was his back turned 
to them than they cursed him secretly in their hearts, or shook their fists at 
him. The penalty of omnipotence is that no one loves you, and that ingrat- 
itude, hatred, and envy follow closely in your footsteps. 

Our sorcerer had early made this sad discovery. In his youth he had been 
anxious to get married; but, notwithstanding all his knowledge and power, 
no family had accepted him. A woman does not like her heart-thoughts to 
be read; and there is not a girl, however young she may be, who does not 
know from infancy that the first requisite for a man to be a good husband 
is that he is not a sorcerer. So the poor man lived quite alone in an old 

. Gothic manor: he had no other companions but a large white dog and a 
black cat. With the former he was in the habit of talking politics, and phi- 
losophy with the latter. 

Our readers should not wonder at a cat being a philosopher: it is said 
that wise Teutons found out long ago that the most elaborate systems of 
metaphysics are nothing but muddle for cats. 

One stormy day our sorcerer was walking over the foaming waters as a 
pastime. The whistling winds and crashing thunder and roaring waves 
helped him to dispel his sad thoughts. Al at once, through the flashes of 
lightning, he perceived a sinking ship, and on that ship an infant lying in a 
cradle. In less time than it takes to describe, the sorcerer had snatched this 
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innocent victim from the jaws of death, and had borne him away in his arms. 
The surging billows had not yet closed over the ship when the old man stood 
in his dwelling tenderly rocking the babe that was gazing fearlessly at him. 
This was the first time a human being had smiled at the sorcerer. Happy to 
share his master’s joy, the dog was licking the new-comer’s tiny feet, while 
the cat, with a sphinx’s gravity, fixed his green eyes upon the stranger as if 
he were about to propound an enigma to him or to devour him. 

It was in this solitude, remote from cities, far from men, that the orphan 
grew up, in the company of the three friends who had adopted him. Adol- 
phus—such was the name the sorcerer had given him —was not an ordinary 
boy: he was greatly benefited by the lessons his teachers gave him. The 
conjurer taught him the language of birds and animals; the dog taught him 
to be meek and patient, amiable, good and faithful; as for the cat, it was by 
dint of clawing and scratching that he impressed upon the boy’s flesh and 
mind the basis upon which every moral rests: “Do not scratch others if 
you do not want to be skinned.” 

For sixteen years Adolphus led a happy life with his father. He could 
not take a step into the great forests which surrounded the old manor with- 
out meeting friends and companions. He capered with the young fauns 
and danced like them around their mother; he played hot cockles with 
the bear cubs, and hide-and-seek with the rabbits; the ever anxious 
hare told him all her troubles and cares; the squirrel taught him how to 
climb trees, and cracked his largest nuts for him. At his approach, the bull- 
finch, goldfinch and tomtit piped their merriest songs. They used to frolic 
and sing together, and make a grand uproar, until some old owl, startled 
from his sleep, would come forth, with his round eyes and hooked beak, to 
tell them gravely that the daylight was made for us to sleep, and that im- 
movability was wisdom. You can easily imagine how the merry party would 
listen to the poor fool, and what a noise they would make when, in utter 
despair, he would return to his hole with his sermons and screeches. 

Thus did Adolphus spend his days; sorrow and exauz were unknown to 
him. When he used to ceme home at night, with his eyes sparkling and his 
hair flowing over his shoulders, the sorcerer was never weary of listening to 
him and admiring him. To spare him a tear, he would have laid all his learn- 
ing and treasures at the lad’s feet. To be loved is the privilege of youth: a 
blessing which they cannot appreciate ; the only joy of old age is to love, 
and to derive all happiness from the happiness of others. 

Unfortunately, in the woods as well as in the cities, there are busybodies 
who always meddle with what does not concern them. The magpie, that 
skips about prying into every corner, and that keeps her eyes wide open 
and her tongue a-going all the time, had no sooner caught sight of the hand- 
some Adolphus than she asked him, with an air of pity, why he lived in the 
woods all alone like a wolf? Revel was only a few miles off; how was it 
that he did not go and see the walls, the mansions, the cathedral, the stee- 
ple, of the old city of Waldemar ? 
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“Indeed,” she continued, in her jabber, “the tomtits are lively and they 
never stop their singing ; but what is that compared with the ladies in town, 
who change their feathers and their songs every day? And the men, in the 
evening, at the tavern! What nice music! what fun! what peals of laugh- 
ter! what a noise! Whoever has not seen all that, has not seen anything. 
In the woods you lead a wretched life ; cities are the only places where peo- 
ple can live.” 

As she concluded, the magpie wagged her tail, tossed her head, and took 
to witness a sparrow that had come that very morning from Revel to peck 
the wild cherries. Frick, city born and bred, a bold glutton and an impu- 
dent tattler, cried, in his shrillest tones, that nothing was more shameful 
than to live in the woods unless one was a fool. 

“Hurrah for the city! There, people drink without being thirsty, eat 
without feeling hungry, and have a nice time without doing anything! At 
night it is as bright as in the daytime, in winter the weather is warm; that 
is the place where pleasure and liberty reign. It is stupid, it is foolish, nay, 
more, it is a crime, to bury one’s self in the country when one is young and 
handsome and wealthy !” 

“Unless,” added the magpie, “unless there are people who, through sel- 
fishness, keep you at home, well aware that in the city they would have to 
share their treasures with the most amiable men and the most graceful 
ladies. Good-by, my dear Adolphus, you are a good little boy ; your papa 
must be well pleased with you. €ome, Frick, all the fine people are waiting 
for us in town; we must not let them get tired ; how could they dine with- 
out us?” 

The foolish speeches of these two gabblers threw poor Adolphus into a 
strange perplexity. His friends the birds vainly warbled their liveliest songs, 
the squirrel vainly tried to amuse him with his gambols and tricks: the forest 
seemed a desert to him. At every turn in the path he looked for a human 
face; he wanted to mix with those beings similar to himself, whom he had 
never seen except in pictures and books. Weary of this useless longing, he 
returned home in the evening, his head cast dowr, and looking very de- 
jected. 

He had hardly dropped down upon a stool, when Cesar, the dog, gazed 
at him with anxious eyes. 

** Adolphus,” said he to his friend, “something has happened to you.” 

The youth patted the dog’s head, but made no reply. 

Mustache, the cat, who was sleeping by the stove, half opened one of his 
eyes, and pricked up his ears. 

“ Adolphus,” said he, “something has happened to you.” 

Adulphus sighed, but did not answer. 

The sorcerer, who had heard everything, drew out of his belt a little mir- 
ror in which he could read the thoughts of men. He had hardly glanced at 
it when he turned pale. 

“ Adolphus,” he murmured, “ you want to leave us!” 
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“To leave you—I—my father!” exclaimed the boy, “never! I am so 
happy with you!” 

And he began to weep. 

“ My son,” said the sorcerer, “I can see plainer into your mind than you 
can yourself. You are tired of living with us ; you want to see the town and 
to live among men. I had anticipated a brighter future for you. I wished 
to keep you with me, and to spare you the bitterness and deceptions of life ; 
but we cannot resist the decrees of fate. So, then, go where your heart calls 
you; to-morrow you will leave for the city.” 

‘With you, father ?” 

“ No, my son; at my age, and with my experience, solitude is the only 
thing one can bear. But you shall not be alone; I shall give you compan- 
ions that will take care of you.” 

Adolphus, all in tears, threw himself into his father’s arms, and assured 
him he should not leave him under any pretext whatever. The sorcerer 
kissed him and smiled sadly. An hour afterwards Adolphus was asleep and 
dreaming a beautiful dream. Seated at the foot of the young man’s bed, the 
sorcerer was gazing at his son with tearful eyes. 


II. 


At sunrise Adolphus was ready to start. Three black horses were wait- 
ing for him in front of the mansion. The finest and most spirited was for 
himself, and the other two were in the hands of two good-looking and digni- 
fied riders. One of these, completely-attired in white and wearing a three- 
cornered hat, proved to be no one else but the good-natured Cesar, changed 
into a groom; while the other, dressed in black, and wearing a sword and 
belt, was easily recognized by his grimace; this was Mustache, with his 
green eyes and long, straight hair. 

Partings are always sad; so that, when fairly on their way, the three 
friends rode on a long while in silence. But gradually the sun rose higher in 
the horizon, tongues were loosened and our travelers began to chat as mer- 
rily as the birds in the leafy tree-tops. Czsar admired all tHe follies and 
extravagances of Adolphus, and was highly pleased with him, while Mus- 
tache was grumbling all the time, and did not admire anything in the world 
except himself: he was a true philosopher. 

Thus, both laughing and quarreling at the same time, they advanced 
through the woods, when, as they turned a corner of the road and entered 
the plain, Adolphus uttered a cry of surprise, and with his finger pointed out 
to his companions a strange figure which frightened him. 

By the roadside stood a poor creature leaning with both hands ona crutch, 
trembling in every limb, and covered with tatters. Her gray hair was dishev- 
eled and hanging over her sallow, wrinkled face ; her eyes were half closed, 
and the red and swollen eyelids could only be seen. Her nose and chin, 
both thin and hooked, were like the bills of two birds about to fight; her 
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sunken mouth displayed two rows of bleeding gums, and that mouth uttered 
confused sounds, a sort of stammering. 

“ What is that?” said Adolphus. 

“ A gypsy! a beggar-woman! a thief!” replied Mustache. 

“ A poor woman overburdened by old age,” said Cesar. 

“What is old age?” asked Adolphus, who had not seen the like of it in 
the woods. 

“Old age,” rejoined the sententious Mustache, “is the winter of life! 
When the snow falls, the trees lose their leaves; when man’s hair turns 
white, he loses his teeth, eyes, stomach and legs. Such is the law of na- . 
ture.” 

“ And I shall soon be like that poor creature,” said Adolphus sorrowfully. 

“No, my son,” began Cesar. “It takes seventy or eighty years to make 
an old man of a child, and you are but sixteen.” 

‘“‘ Seventy years are.soon gone,” retorted Mustache. “As the great poet 
Pindarus said, ‘ Life is the shadow of a dream ;’ this is a fine saying for a 
personage who was neither a cat, nor a philosopher by trade or profession.” 

Following Czsar’s advice, Adolphus gave alms to the old woman, and then 
quickly spurred his horse onwards to get out of sight of that sad picture. 

The travelers began, however, to feel hungry, as if they had been com- 
mon mortals, and far off they perceived a village with smoking chimneys. 


“Then I am going to see men at last,” thought Adolphus. ‘ 


The first house they came to was an inn of good appearance with a gilt 
lion for a sign. They called, but no one responded from within. The door 
being ajar, the three friends stepped into the large hall, rapping on the tables 
with their riding whips. All at once they heard moans in the adjoining 
room. Adolphus rushed forward in answer to this plaintive appeal, and 
found himself face to face with a new form of human trouble and wretched- 


ness. 

On a mattress stretched out upon the floor lay a young woman clasping in 
her arms two children, one of whom was shivering with cold, while the other 
was crimson and burning with fever. The mother’s eyes were haggard and 
she spoke with difficulty. 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen,” said she; “spring has come and the fever with 
it.’ This is the period of our sickness ; I am unable to wait upon you.” 

“Is there no other tavern in the village?” asked Mustache. 

“Yes, sir, but do not go to the other one; the small pox is just now pre- 
vailing there: the safest expedient for you is to make haste and reach Revel 
as quick as possible, for the village is desolated by the epidemic. Excuse 
me, and may the Lord go with you!” 

“Can I not do anything for you?” inquired Adolphus. 

“ Thank you, my good sir,” replied the young woman. “There is but one 
remedy for the disease which Providence has been pleased to send us, and 
that is time ; we must submit and be patient.” 

When out of that gloomy house, Adolphus turned to Mustache and asked, 
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“ What is disease? Among the companions of my solitude I never saw the 
like of it.” 

“The fact is,” replied the green-eyed philosopher, “that disease is the 
privilege of man. He alone has fevers and physicians.” 

“ Are men frequently sick ?” inquired Adolphus. 

“That depends on their constitutions,” said Mustache. ‘Women are 
sick all their life, or think they are, and that amounts to the same. As for 
men, the healthiest of them suffer very little except in their infancy and old 
age and during a portion of their middle age.” 

“ That is dreadful!” exclaimed the young man. . 

“ Nonsense!” retorted Mustache; “that is the law of nature. And, as 
that wise and judicious woman very properly said, we must submit and be 
patient.” 

“ Poor creatures!” muttered Adolphus with a deep sigh; “threatened as 
you are with malady and old age, how closely you must cling to one another 
and help and love one another ! ” 

“ Look yonder, master!” said Ceasar. 

“ Adolphus raised his eyes and perceived a crowd of peasants sitting around 
tables which had been set up along the.roadside. Every man held a glass 
and a bottle in his hand; some were singing, others shouting. One of 
the peasants was dancing on the table among the clinking tumblers, while 
his comrades were rapping in cadence upon the table with their knives to 
keep time. 

“ What is all that?” said Adolphus. 

“ A village festival, or merry-making,” answered Cesar. 

“Those people are happy,” said Mustache, sneeringly: “they are drunk ; 
they are madmen.” 

“ At last here are men who enjoy life!” said Adolphus. 

He had hardly uttered these words when a pleasure-seeking party of sol- 
diers passed along the road. Being addressed by one of the drinkers, a sol- 
dier made an insulting reply. A bottle was thrown at his head ; he avoided 
the missile by stooping just in time, but at the same moment he picked up a 
heavy stone which he flung at the crowd of peasants. A shriek was sud- 
denly heard: the stone had struck a woman in the face, and blood was trick- 
ling down her cheeks and out of her mouth. At this sight the drinkers 
rushed ez masse upon the soldiers. 

“Let us knock them down and kill them!” they cried, arming themselves 
with whatever came to their hands, bottles, jugs, benches and sticks. 

On their part, the soldiers had drawn their swords to defend themselves 
from the infuriated mob. A frightful tumult ensued, but it did not last long. 

Adolphus had not reached the battle-field, when two of the soldiers, pelted 
with stones, were running with all possible speed towards the city, shouting 
for help, while their companions lay on the muddy ground, some dead, others 
writhing in the convulsions of death. However, they were avenged, for near 
them lay three corpses and several dying peasants. Some of the wounded, 
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placed in a sitting posture by their companions, were staunching the blood 
which oozed from their wounds, and a few made good their escape before 
the other soldiers returned from the city. The men were furious and down- 
cast, the women shrieked, the children cried: it was a heart-rending sight. 

Kneeling by the side of a peasant whose body had been laid open by a 
sabre-cut across the chest, and who was now stiff and dead, Adolphus 
gazed at those eyes which were never to open again, at that mouth which 
spoke no longer. 

“What is this?” he said to Cesar. 

“Alas, master!” replied Cesar, “this is death. That man has ceased to 
suffer ; he will nevermore awake.” 

“Yes,” said Mustache, “life is a dream which glides away between two 
abysses. Dust before his birth, dust after his death — such is man and his 
destiny.” 

“What!” exclaimed Adolphus, “life is so easily lost, and men have not 
more respect for that priceless blessing in their fellow-beings ?” 

“Pshaw!” said Mustache; “their chief delight is to kill one another. 
Nations like to remember only those conquerors who slaughter them. They 
always talk and boast of glory, and yet glory is nothing else but bloodshed.” 

“My friends,” said the young man, “let us go back to my father’s. I 
shall not enter Revel; I have already seen too much of men; my heart is 
broken. Take me back into our forests, and may I forget the terrible les- 


son I have learned to-day ! ” 


III. 


On hearing these words, Mustache chuckled, and hastened to set out on 
the way back to the manor. Cesar tried to comfort and cheer up Adolphus, 
but the youth hung his head and would not listen to anything. He was over- 
whelmed with sorrow, his heart was full of bitterness. He was tired of men, 
and yet solitude had terrors for him. Believing in the words of two talka- 
tive birds, he had pictured a delightful world to himself; he had indulged in 
a pleasant dream ; and at sixteen years of age a young man does not easily 
give up the fancies most agreeable to him and which awaken vain hopes in 
him. 

While Czsar and Mustache were hurrying on their way, each eager to 
arrive first, and to inform the sorcerer of his child’s return, Adolphus, lost in 
his thoughts, had entered the woods again and turned into the path he had 
so joyfully traveled over in the morning. Night was coming on, and the 
darkness increased still more the traveler’s mournfulness. 

“What is the matter with you, Adolphus?” whispered a sweet voice. 
“Has anything happened to you?” 

The young man raised his head and beheld a nightingale swinging on a 
little bough. 

“Good evening, dear bird,” he said to it. “Why do you not sing as 
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usual? Are you broken-hearted like me? Have you had a chance to see 
men?” 

“No,” replied the nightingale. “I do not sing to-night because I am 
waiting for a great festival. To-day is St. Mark’s eve. I save my voice to 
praise and celebrate what I love.” 

“Alas!” sighed Adolphus, “what you love will neither escape disease, 
nor old age, nor death !” 

“What are you thinking of?” said the nightingale. “The night fairies 
are immortal; their youth and beauty never fade.” 

“ Are they good?” asked the young man. 

“They are goodness itself,” answered the bird. “Their heart is full of 
compassion for all who suffer here below.” 

“] want to see them!” exclaimed Adolphus. 

“ My fair friend,” replied the nightingale, “they are seen only once a year, 
on St. Mark’s night, and one must needs have wings to reach their dwelling- 
place without danger.” 

“O nightingale, good nightingale !” exclaimed the young man; “lead me 
to them. Do not refuse me this favor if you love me.” 

“My child,” said the nightingale, “I fear I have already told you too 
much about them. We birds have plenty of feathers and very little brain : 
pray forget my nonsense and excuse me.” 

But Adolphus insisted so zealously, with so many and such warm entrea- 
ties, and such an abundance of tears, that the nightingale, shaking her head, 
said, “ My boy, my boy, we must be afraid of knowing too much. Many 
things are hidden to the eyes of man for his own happiness. If you ever see 
the fairies there will be no more peace for your heart; this world which de- 
lights you will no longer be but a dreary waste, a desert; your life will be 
spent in regretting a vanished dream.” 

“ No, no, dear bird!” exclaimed the youth ; “give up that false pity. If I 
do not see the fairies to-night I must die. By granting my request you save 
my life.” 

“If that be the case,” said the nightingale, “1 will tell you what you can 
do; but the danger is great and your success is doubtful. I must, then, tell 
you that every year, on St. Mark’s night, the king of serpents holds his 
annual court in the great water-lily swamps. On that night they give the 
monarch the milk of the celestial goats in a golden cup. If you can obtain 
possession of this cup, and swallow a single draught of that magic milk, 
your eyes will be opened: you shall see all that night conceals from mortals 
under her black mantle. But remember that all the snakes and serpents 
of the earth are to be gathered together at that meeting, and that a single 
bite of theirs will kill you.” 

“ They will not be more wicked than men,” said Adolphus, “and, besides, 
what do I care for death? I have no more taste for life.” 

And he immediately alighted, set his horse loose, and disappeared into 
the depths of the forest. 
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IV. 


When Adolphus, after a long walk, finally reached the great water-lily 
swamp, he found nothing there but silence and darkness. By the starlight 
he thought he saw that the marsh had been mowed, although it was spring- 
time then. Here and there were heaps of grass as in the haying season. 
However, nothing was changed, nothing stirred; and our hero was begin- 
ning to suspect that he was the victim of his credulity, when he heard a clock 
in the distance strike the midnight hour. All at once a strong light appeared 
in.the middle of the marsh, as if a star had fallen from the skies. Adolphus 
was walking towards that apparition, when the turf all around suddenly 
seemed to be moving like an ant-hill. What he had taken for heaps of 
grass were thousands of serpents slumbering on the ground, and which 
were now awakening in response to the call of their king, and hastening to 
worship him. 

The rash young man’s surprise may be easily imagined, but it was too late 
for him to retrace his steps.‘ All he could do was to keep quietly in the 
shade and to follow the creeping multitudes as silently as possible. 

He presently perceived an enormous dragon, wearing on his head an 
emerald and ruby crown, the brilliancy and glitter of which lighted up the 
forest for miles around. This was his majesty the king of serpents. Around 
him, like courtiers contending for one of the monarch’s smiles, gathered and 
crowded vipers, adders, asps, and serpents of every size and color. 

Twining around one another, stretching forth their swollen necks, and 
darting out their fangs, they all set up a loud hissing. It was a deafening 
noise, a sight sufficient to unnerve the boldest man. 

We dare not affirm that our hero was not afraid; but at the sight of a 
golden cup, which was set before the dragon, he forgot everything else. Un-. 
mindful of the many dangers, he rushed like a madman into the crowd of 
snakes, numberless though they were, and closely packed ; he rushed up to 
the cup, seized it, emptied it at a single draught and flung it far from him. 
Then, conscious that he could not escape from his enemies, he folded his 
arms and calmly awaited death. 

But, to his great joy, the dragon rushed upon the cup, carried it away in 
his flight, and the whole army of snakes followed their leader, hissing fear- 
fully all the while. 

Adolphus found himself alone in the forest, and all was silent again. His 
heart was still beating fast, when he heard the first carols of the nightingale. 
The bird had not deceived him: the fairies were drawing ne«r. 


V. 


The moon rose, lighting up the woods with her pale beams. Our hero 
looked around. The swamp had become a moss-carpeted glade ; the trees 
were covered with leaves, and on all sides grew violets as in the spring-time. 


5 
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In the distance Adolphus descried slight figures gliding over the turf. No 
doubt could now be entertained ; these were the fairies of the night. Adol- 
phus hid himself behind an old oak-tree that he might not frighten them. 

How lovely they were! Clad in long, white draperies flowing from their 
shoulders, their hair tied loosely behind, with bare arms and feet, they sped 
over the moss-covered ground without once touching it. On reaching the 
rendezvous each one of the fairies was asked a question by her companions. 
Adolphus could not tire of listening to that gentle whispering, sweeter than 
the murmur of the brooks in the forests. 

“Where do you come from, sister — whence ?” f 

“I come from the red house. Overcome by sleep, old Brenda had for- 
gotten that to-morrow there would be no bread for her if her work was not 
done. I sat down on her lap, took her distaff, set her spinning-wheel in 
motion, and spun for her a sufficient quantity of flax to last a whole week.” 

“Whence come you, sister — where from ?” 

“I come from a small hut on the sea-shore. A poor woman is watching 
for her husband who sailed a year ago. Yesterday I saw the ship near the 
islands, and this evening, in a beautiful dream, I showed him to the anxious 
wife. She beheld her husband, who was smiling, and telling her, ‘ Patience, 
my beloved, three days more and I shall be in your arms.’” 

“Where do you come from, sister ? where do you come from ?” 

“I come-from the shop where Harold the usurer lives. For the last three 
nights, I have been scratching and gnawing the walls like a mouse, and 
whispering in his ear, ‘Take care of your treasures — thieves are near by!’ 
There is no sleep for the one who has no pity for the poor!” 

“ Where have you come from, sister — whence ?” 

“T have come from Wilhelm’s, the game-keeper. The poor man has 
been a widower for two months, and when he goes his rounds in the night 
the household is unattended to. The baby was crying, and on the point of 
dropping out of his crib. I sang hima song; I rocked him; he smiled to 
me as if I had been his mother, and he fell asleep.” 

““Whence come you, my sister — whence ? 

“JT come from the mansion of Gustavus, the upstart, the hard-hearted 
man who despises the poor. Intoxicated with his wine and his money, he 
was snoring in his large easy-chair. I set all his tapers ablaze, and the 
affrighted man dropped to the floor, crying, ‘Fire!’ Let his mansion burn, 
and may he learn that here below the great need the poor and lowly!” 

“Where have you come from, sister — where from ?” 

“‘] have come from the green house where mourns Matilda, a mother who 
has lost her child. I brought him back to her in a dream: she will keep 
him clasped to her bosom until the early dawn. When she wakes she will 
undoubtedly weep; but she will know that her child lives again in the un- 
seen world, and her hopes will revive.” 

At this juncture, the nightingale greeted with her sweetest strains the 
moon, now at its greatest altitude in the heavens. 
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The fairies clasped hands, formed a large ring and danced around, sing- 
ing in a soft, low voice. 

When the dance was over, the fairies scattered here and there in small 
groups. Some sat down on the turf and gathered violets and primroses and 
strawberry blossoms; others danced in pairs while their companions sang 
for them. 

Enraptured by these magic dances and songs, Adolphus, forgetful of pru-* 
dance, had left his retreat to draw nearer to the fairies. One of them, the 
most graceful of all, passed so near him that her garments brushed against 
him: Adolphus, hardly conscious of what he was doing, caught her hand. 
The fairy quickly turned around; but, at the sight of our trembling hero, she 
smiled sadly. 

“Poor boy!” she murmured, “ you would have it so! ” 

And leaving her hand in his, she gazed at him, began to weep, and kissed 
him on his forehead. Adolphus felt a strange chill coursing through his 
veins, and he fainted. 


' 


VI. 


When he returned to consciousness the sun had been upa long while. He 
looked around with astonishment. On his left stood Czsar, who was breath- 
ing over him to warm him up; on his right was Mustache, quietly stroking 
his whiskers with his paws. 

“What an imprudent fellow you are!” said Cesar; “why did you stay so 
late in thatswamp? The damp night air chilled you through and through. 
If you only knew how anxious your good father is!” 

“ Caesar, my good Cesar!” cried Adolphus, “where are the fairies? I 
want to see them.” 

“Delirium,” said Mustache gravely: “I had foreseen that. It is an 
effort of nature, bringing the necessary warmth back by an increase of vital 
strength.” ‘ 

‘“‘ Mustache,” said Adolphus, “where are the fairies? I have seen them: 
I want to see them again.” 

“What fairies ?” asked Mustache. 

“The fairies of the night, the invisible fairies ! ” 

“ How can any one see what is invisible?” retorted the cat; “that is not 
at all a philosophical idea !” 

“Cesar, my friend,” began Adolphus, “let us return to my father’s: he 
is the only one able to understand my troubles.” 

“Iam going right away to inform my master,” said Mustache. “ He will 
furnish us with some means of taking you home ; for, my poor boy, if I may 
judge from your pale face, you are not able to take a single step. If you 
had been wise, if you had made better use of my philosophical lessons, you 
would not have run after a chimera through the woods, and you” — 

“ Adolphus,” interrupted Caesar, “put your arms around my neck and try 
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to climb on my back, as you used to do in your childhood. Perhaps I shall 
be strong enough to carry you home.” 

It was in this style that our hero returned to the old manor-house, and 
was laid in the sorcerer’s great arm-chair. His father was strongly inclined 
to scold him; but, on seeing his boy so faint and haggard, he was seized 
with great anxiety. 

“What is the matter with you, my son?” he asked him, kissing him at 
the same time. 

“ My father, where are the fairies? I have seen them, I want to see them 
again.” 

“Woe to us!” cried the conjurer. ‘They have robbed me of my child! 
Dear Adolphus, ask me for whatever my art can produce. Do you want 
gold? I shall make you so rich that men will bow down before you and kiss 
your very footsteps. Are you ambitious? I shall give you a kingdom, 
twenty kingdoms if you like. You shall have none but smiling faces around 
you; men will praise all your whims and fancies ; women will throng around 
you to obtain a single one of your glances. The earth is my domain, it is 
yours, I set it at your feet; but my power does not extend beyond the 
earth ; do not ask me for what belongs to heaven alone.” 

“ My father, I only want one thing, and that is, to see the invisible fai- 
ries.” 

“ Alas!” cried the sorcerer, “of, what avail to me are all my wisdom and 
power? The heart of a boy has wishes which the empire of the whole world 
could not satisfy.” 

“ Father,” exclaimed the youth, “I see them! Hark! listen to the heav- 
enly melodies.” 

“ Adolphus, my child! come back to your senses,” said the old man, 
clasping his son to his heart. 

*“ Look, father! she is there. Do you see her? She is smiling to me; 
she is calling me. This time, she herself is holding out her hand to me. 
‘Poor boy!’ she whispers, ‘ you would have itso!’ Yes 1 will! O sweet 
fairies, my sisters, I can no longer live without you! Wait for me; I shall 
follow you; I am coming!” 

A smile passed over his pale face; he stretched out his arms, attempted 
to rise, and then his head fell back against the chair; all was over. 


VII. 


The old manor-house has been in ruins for many a year. Ivy covers the 
crumbling walls and roof, and a large oak-tree grows up from between the 
broad stone steps of the portico. For the last hundred years or more this 
gloomy dwelling has been the abode of crows and solitary screech-owls, and 
and yet no peasant likes to pass by those sombre walls late in the night. 
They say that at nightfall deep wailings are heard proceeding from the 
turrets, and more than one traveller asserts that he saw a threatening pair 
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of eyes glaring through the darkness. The sorcerer has not been forgotten, 
and in the evening, around the hearth, when doors are closed, households 
whisper about Adolphus and the fairies whose very sight is death. Is 
this a tale? Is this a legend? Bold is he who would dare to affirm 
either ! 


MARIE C. LADREYT. 


MR. CONWAY’S LETTER IN THE AUGUST RADICAL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RADICAL: 


I shall have to ask a little space in your magazine for reply to Mr. Con- 
way’s letter of August, wherein he attempts to fortify his position and inval- 
idate mine on the two points of my criticism of his article entitled the 
“Human Sacrifices of Christendom.” Mr. Conway says, in respect to my 
statement that Cain “was branded and set adrift to wander as a vagabond 
in the earth,” —“ Mr. Plumb is mistaken. A mark of distinct protection is 
. said to have been set upon him.” He quotes, “The Lord set a mark 
upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him.” I did not allude to any 
literal mark upon Cain, but to the moral and more significant one which, in 
being denounced as a murderer and vagabond, blackened his entire charac- 
ter, and was designed and adapted to cling to his being like the shirt of 
Nessus. What reason there was far his protection from death for his crime, 
we may conjecture but cannot certainly determine. Mr. Conway assumed 
the account to stimulate murder, and gave us the case of Mobbs with the 
Bible “in his dinner-basket,” to confirm the assumption. I affirmed that 
the account was a condemnation of murder, designed and adapted to give 
the murderer to abhorrence, and the case of a crazy brute’s making any 
other use of it could not, in fairness, be cited against the Bible, and afforded 
no logical support to the point he was attempting to prove. 1 quote again 
from the record: “ And the Lord said unto Cain, the voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto me from the ground. And now art thou cursed from the 
earth: a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth. And Cain 
said: My punishment is greater than I can bear.’”’ Is this a record to stim- 
ulate murder? If the Mobbses find it so, an intelligent gentleman, and one 
so liberal towards the sacred books of pagan religionists as Mr. Conway is, 
should be more fair in his comment. Whether his or mine is the better jus- 
tified in this particular case I leave the readers of THE RADICAL to decide. 

Mr. Conway denies my statement that “the preceptive code of the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation utters its abhorrence and prohibition of 
murder and all other crime,” and in support of his denial refers to certain 
acts forbidden on the penalty of death under the Levitical code. The rele- 
vancy of this to the point I do not easily see; for how the threatening of 
death against persons for doing things which Mr. Conway does not con- 
sider crimes disproves that the preceptive code of the Bible abhors and pro- 
hibits all rea/ crime is not very apparent in the light of logic, at least as it is 
shed upon my vision. But aside from this, I supposed that Mr. Conway, 
with all other readers of my paragraphs, would understand me to mean by 
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the preceptive code of the Bible the moral and spiritual teachings of the 
book touching our human conduct, and that are comprehensive and general 
in their nature and application, and not the civil and ceremonial code of a 
particular nation, even were it to be admitted that such code was of divine 
sanction. Some of the very things referred to under the latter code by Mr. 
Conway were treated of in my article as first prepared for THE RADICAL, 
but for which the Editor could not spare room, and the whole code was 
shown by the authority of the Bible itself to be of no present force, possess- 
ing only a historic interest, and therefore, however objectionable it might be 
in part or in whole, the value of the Bible is not depreciated for containing 
it. : 
Mr. Conway recurs again to the Bible argument for slavery, which he 
deems impregnable, and thinks that the works to which I referred as show- 
ing the Bible to be antislavery are “mere specimens of casuistry.” Think 
of Theodore D. Weld, Beriah Green, and George B. Cheever writing whole 
volumes of distorted facts, far-fetched inferences, and cunning sophistries, to 
satisfy the consciences of antislavery men that the Bible was not against 
them but for them! Men of learning, of undoubted honesty, and of logical 
talent of the first order writing a scriptural argument with no true scriptural 
interpretation or solid logic to rest upon! Mere casuists! Say it is possi- 
ble ; but who believes it besides Mr. Conway? We should doubt his belief 
of it if the doubt didn’t seem to impeach his honesty. 

Mr. Conway asks, “ What does Mr. Plumb make of such passages as ” — 
quoting the oft-cited texts about buying bpnd men and bond maids, that 
excepting the master from punishment in a special case for killing his ser- 
vant, and others in one way and another involving some phase of old He- 
brew servitude. To tell him what I make of those passages and the like 
would involve nearly the whole Bible argument, and were I to attempt it, 
Mr. Editor, you would tell me you couldn’t spare room for the reply, and 
perhaps would+say it is a dead issue. I thought it was till Mr. Conway 
revived it on this question of the intrinsic and relative value of the Bible. 
Whatever I would make of those passages, I assure him I do not make of 
them matter to sanction chattel slavery; nor can he by any sound Bible 

‘exegesis and genuine reasoning. But lest he should say it is easy to assert 
(as I find it to be in his case), and that I would dodge the question, I offer to 
show the fallacy of his position if you will admit the argument into your 
magazine. I dare not enter upon it here with the uncertainty of a hearing. 
For the same reason I must also satisfy myself with what I said in my for- 
mer short article in respect to the “great exemplar for the return of fugitive 
slaves,” and those New Testament passages that Mr. Conway again brings 
forward to show that the New as well as the Old Testament is a bulwark of 
chattel slavery. 

I pass to notice some of his concluding statements, which are capable of 
a brief reply. He says, “ Mr. Plumb knows well that if the stories of in- 
cest, obscene fornications, &c., told in the Biblé were printed with the names 
and scenery of New York, and hawked about the streets, he and others 
would demand the interference of the police.” This is a false view of the 
case, with not the remotest resemblance to the issue. The question is, if 
such accounts occurred interspersed in the history of New York, even 
though mentioned “ without rebuke” of the writer, yet in such a way as not 
to justify or pander to such deeds, would the circulating of the book demand 
the interference of the police, or that Mr. Conway should come forward to 
arouse the public opinion for its suppression, or even the expurgation of the 
record from its pages? But Mr. Conway says, “ There are scores of the 
basest crimes mentioned as commended by Jehovah.” I deny this broad 
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affirmation, which he does not sustain by a single reference. But if there are 
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any such, the preceptive code to which I have referred thunders against them, 
as well as against the commendation as a slander of Jehovah, of whom it is 
said, “ He hateth all the workers of iniquity,” and “ Whoremongers and adul- 
terers God will judge.” He adds, “So much of the Bible as is of direct moral 
benefit would make a very small pamphlet.” On the contrary, I should say 
that the portions that are of no direct moral benefit are relatively few and 
positively small. If you except the genealogies, enrollments, plans of con- 
struction for the Tabernacle and Temple, the ceremonial, and what you may 
call the legendary stories contained in the Old Testament historical books, all 
of which constitute but a fraction of the same, is not the record from Genesis 
to the last chapter of Esther one grand lesson of moral instruction, teaching 
that justice and integrity alone give worth to individual character and consti- 
tute the glory and safety of nations? And what will Mr. Conway say of Job, 
of the Psalms, the Proverbs, and the Prophets? Is not the same lesson the 
burden ‘of these writings? Though beautiful for their literary qualities, it is 
not a literary but exclusively a moral effect for which the writers utter their 
calm or fiery words. And how much of the New Testament will Mr. Con- 
way exclude as of no direct moral benefit, so as to compress all the moral 
teachings of the Bible into his “very small pamphlet”? Perhaps, like 
Mr. Frothingham, he will not leave us even the Sermon on the Mount, but 
tell us, as did that gentleman, that “a faithful and close observance of the 
precepts announced in the Sermon on the Mount would not ensure a con- 
dition of society which we would care to call a heavenly kingdom.” If 
the quantity of Bible reading that is of moral benefit to society should be 
brought into the issue, I suspect there would have to be much preliminary 
«discussion as to what portions are to be considered of moral benefit. Tastes 
and judgment on this point differ very widely, indeed, constitute almost the 
sole ground of this controversy, as I think, between Mr. Conway and his 
class and those who, while they do not claim for the Bible special and exclu- 
sive inspiration but admit that God has spoken to the world with the same 
kind of inspiration through other mediums, hold it to be, despite objectiona- 
ble or unimportant parts, the best of books as the fullest and most perfect of 
all God’s revelations of spiritual truth to the human race; whether you get 
a view of that truth through what Mr. Conway calls “the literature of a 
semi-barbarous tribe,” or the teachings of Him who “believed in hell-fire 
and devils,” —a belief which Mr. Conway thinks sunk his religion far below 
“the purest theism of the present day.” That he “recommended eunuch- 
ism,” as Mr. Conway affirms, is a very gross misunderstanding of the few 
words that he incidentally uttered on that subject. 

Finally, Mr. Conway remarks, “ Unless Mr. Plumb has a regard for the 
Bible founded not on common sense but simply on superstition, I cannot 
imagine that he could write such an eulogium of it, as above all other books, 
as that with which he concludes his letter.” He then, with much apparent 
astonishment, exclaims, “ What must be the condition of mind under which 
an intelligent American can regard the literature of an ignorant, semi-bar- 
barous tribe as rising above Newton’s Principia for science, Plato for phi- 
losophy, Homer and Shakespeare for poetry, the Vedas for antiquity, Saadi 
and Confucius for ethics, and Zoroaster or Emerson for spirituality? The 
claim is absurd for any one who has not a superstition about the Bible.” 

To this I reply, that, probably before Mr. Gonway began to think on the 
subject he now writes about, I had renounced the idolatry of the Bible, dis- 
carded sects and their dogmas, held it to be an open question for every indi- * 
vidual soul to determine for himself alone, by the laws of reason, whether 
and how far the Bible was the Word of God. This I also affirmed at the out 
set of the article that he criticises. He had no right, therefore, to attribute 
my judgment of the book to superstition; much less had he a right to mis- 
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state that judgment with my carefully written words before him. Now, I said 
nothing in my remarks about the Bible for its science or philosophy, and, of 
course, could not have placed it above Newton for the one, or above Plato 
for the other. I said, for its antiquity, its poetry, its ethics, its spiritual 
teaching, its experiences, its portraitures of character, its record of the 
highest form of the sublime moral struggle of the ages, the light it sheds 
on the pathway to immortality and the power with which it draws the 
soul thitherward, its clear enunciation of the absolute eternal truth and 
its account of Him who was the clearest utterer and the highest embod- 
iment of that truth—/or all these reasons taken together it should be 
accepted as the most perfect spoken word of God to this world. If we 
admit the Vedas to be older than the books of the Pentateuch, and the 
poetry of Homer and Shakespeare to be better than the poetry of the Bible, 
about which judgments and tastes will differ among those equally free from 
superstition, who will say that the qualities of true character and the rules 
of human duty are more fully and better expressed by Saadi and Confucius than 
by Moses, Solomon, James, and Jesus Christ? or that Confucius and Emer- 
son comprehend more clearly the spiritual nature and relations of man, and 
furnish purer, truer and more efficient instructions for unfolding and perfecting 
that nature and harmonizing the soul with those relations, than David, John, 
and Jesus? I might retort and say, “ The claim is absurd” to any one who 
has not a morbid prejudice against the Bible and an unwarrantable, if not 
an idolatrous, reverence for oriental sages and the philosopher of Concord. 
Although I did not, I now say I have no doubt that there is a purer, clearer, 
broader and more perfect ethical code in the Sermon on the Mount than in 
all that Saadi and Confucius ever said or wrote; and that there is deeper, . 
clearer, and more spiritual truth in the one hundred and nineteenth psalm, 
and from the forty-fifth to the sixty-third verse inclusive of the sixth chap- 
ter of John, than in all the writings of Zoroaster, or, avowing all due respect 
and appreciation, in those of Mr. Emerson. And, though I have said noth- 
ing of the pee underlying the moral and spiritual lessons of the 
Bible, there is doubtless a clearer recognition and statement of the princi- 
ple and law of spiritual evolution in Christ’s conversation with Nicodemus 
than in anything ever said by Plato involving that subject. And he who 
declared the Father of all as “the only true God,” and that “God is a 
spirit,” and that the “true worshipers worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth,” and “of their own selves should judge what is right,” announced the 
purest theism, and therefore not capable of being transcended in its state- 
ment by any subsequent forms of expression, as it had not in any previous 
to his time.’ 

Davip PLUMB. 
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NOTES. 


HE prospect is encouraging. ‘There are many indications of 

increased activity in the work of spreading rational instruction 
during the fall and winter. Radical clubs are forming here and there, 
and in the large cities courses of lectures are in preparation. And 
the disposition to support distinctively radical literature is steadily 
growing. Here in Boston the regular course of lectures at Horticul- 
tural Hall is financially provided for. It is expected that the course 
will be one of much interest. It is apparent that the “slough of indif- 
ferentism ” is being forsaken. 


THERE is still, however, a demand for stubborn faith and patient wait- 
ing. A radical progress is never in any sense miraculous. It betrays 
no faculty that speedily produces something out of nothing. It has no 
dependence but the natural laws, and the slow working up of results 
onthe basis of reality. All the world must appreciate the unprom- 
ising character of such-a work, since it is so generally abandoned, or 
only honored when the reward is conspicuous and begins to give assur- 
ance of “an hundred fold.” 


In this country to-day you may count but a very small minority who 
openly sustain radical views on the questions of religion, or are imbued 
at all, so far as they themselves confess, with the radical sentiment. 
And yet the drift of the country is unmistakably towards a radical 
position. It was a sense of this fact, we suppose, which inclined Mr. 
Weiss to christen his*’admirable book, which does not by any means 
represent prevailing religious traditions and prejudices, “ American 
Religion.” He saw, as all must see, that the religion of a people must 
support its political faith. Either America must become free religiously, 
or abandon her freedom as a State. The political is but the form and 
show, the religious the very soul and substance. 


WE do not, of course, pretend to affirm precisely what opinions or 
convictions in regard to the present life, or the future, will enter at 
length into the structure of religion in America or elsewhere. We 
only are convinced that-it will be a religion that will receive the free 
and intelligent support of its votaries. 


Tue September number of “ Fraser’s Magazine” contains an article 
on “The Future of University Reform,” opening with a reference to 
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the recent abolition of “ University tests,” from which we make a lib- 
eral quotation : — ° 


The question between the rival systems of secular and denominational 
educatian is not likely to be settled in a day. Where theological animosities 
exist we need not be afraid that there will be any lack of ingenuity in pro- 
viding opportunities for gratifying them. That there is a certain amount of 
danger of renewed discussions may be inferred from the evidence recently 
given before the Committee of the House of Lords. One witness set forth 
a theory which, it may be feared, is a little too fine-spun to be satisfactory. 
It was something to the effect that young men of the present day go through 
a double process, involving first the destruction and then the reconstruction 
of their religious faith, The tests were generally taken in the period of life 
when reconstruction was proceeding, and somehow or other had the effect 
of, as it were, turning it sour. The young gentlemen were just becoming 
good Christians of the newest pattern, after passing through a phase of gen- 
eral negation; but being asked to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, or to declare 
themselves dona fide members of the Church of England, they naturally 
became infidels, apparently out of pure perversity. Tests being once abol- 
ished, all the bitter feelings would disappear, and religious harmony be 
restored. The antagonistic doctrine which appeared to be held by the con- 
servative members of the Committee was that Oxford had somehow been 
led into the paths of infidelity by the changes which had been introduced 
into the schools. The youth have been allowed to read Comte and Hegel 
and Herbert Spencer, and other writers of dangerous tendency; and,‘ 
strapgely enough, they have not studied with equal care the numerous 
works in which the sneers of the infidel are vigorously refuted. Keep up 
the tests, it was argued, and this fashion would soon pass away, and sound 
orthodoxy would once more overspread the land. Both these views admit 
the prevalence of very revolutionary elements of thought, though they curi- 
ously underrate the true state of the case. The facts are simple and noto- 
rious, and nothing is gained by shutting our eyes to them, or calling them 
by tae | names. A very large proportion of the most intelligent people in 
England (to say nothing of other continents) have entirely given up the old- 
fashioned creeds. Some of them occupy a position of angry or contemp- 
tuous hostility towards believers ; others, as they grow older, prefer gradual 
development to revolution, and go through that same reconstructive process 
which means learning to express new theories in the old dialect. But a man 
must be blind indeed not to recognize the immense change which, in one form, 
or another, has taken place throughout England within the last twenty years, 
on a scale rather too large to be explained by new examination statutes. ... 

The liberal witnesses were constantly asked whether it was not a bad 
thing that young men should be familiarized with religious controversy. 
It was apparently supposed to be within the bounds of possibility that a 
young Englishman should come of age, and receive the highest education in 
the ore without knowing that anybody doubted the truth ofthe Thirty- 
nine Articles. Considering how very well awake young men are to the exist- 
ence of other forms of evil, there is something almost pathetic in supposing 
their pure minds might not even be sullied by the knowledge that there are 
such things as heresies. It is plain that the noblemen who put this question 
conceived of a university not as in any sense a place for original inquiry, 
but simply as a school where orthodox religious knowledge and the usual 
branches of a sound English education should be instilled into the passive 
minds of good boys. The removal of the tests will, it is to be hoped, restore 
the universities to their rightful place as leaders of thought in theology as 
well as in other departments of speculation. 
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Tue Rev. Father Dalgairns discussés, in “The Contemporary Re- 
view,” “The Bearing of Infallibility on Religious Truth,” and asks, 
“What chance is there that the religion of Jesus should reach us un- 
adulterated, unless the teachers of it to the end of time are divinely 
appointed and divinely guarded from mistake?” In answer to the 
question, “ Could not God have preserved his own religion by working 
solely and directly on the hearts of men?” he replies, — 

I can only say that he has not done so. The state of Christendom for- 
bids the supposition. If Christians were all agreed upon the doctrine of 
Christ, then it would be possible to say that the Holy Spirit, by teaching 
Christians immediately and intuitively, preserved the truth, as it were, in 
person, without the external authority of an infallible body. 

This latter method is that attributed to the Divine Being by Protest- 
antism ; but all the facts, in his judgment, disprove it. The Holy 
Spirit should speak with ong voice, and not degrade itself by inspiring 
the innumerable contradictory utterances which make up the burden of 
Protestant Christendom. The case demands one infallible guide. 

Referring to the statement of Mr. Baldwin Brown, in his book on 

“The Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth,” to the effect that “it was no 
part of the plan of God to spare us difficulty and controversy when he 
gave us the Scriptures, but rather to offer what was certain to become 
matter of controversy as the first stage in the discovery of truth,” he 
inquires, — 
' Now, what is this but allowing that Christianity as it stands gives no clear 
answer to the very questions which it professes to solve? If this be so, the 
revelation has been a lamentable failure. We Catholics have no objection 
to a quest of the truth. But what we do object to is, that, after all the strug- 
gle and the agony, there should be no truth‘attainable. It is not the luxury 
of certainty that we contend for; in fighting for infallibility we are only 
struggling for-the very existence of Christianity. 

Again, he says, speaking of the disputed’ question, “ Whether the 
Crucifixion was a vicarious sacrifice,’”— 

I cannot conceive how that can be called a revelation which is silent — 
nay, worse than silent, hopelessly ambiguous, on such a point as that. If 
this be so, then Christ, instead of bringing sweetness and light upon earth, 
has increased by one the already sufficiently numerous perplexed religions 
in the world. 

Father Dalgairns discredits “speculative theology which is said to 
be free, and to be beyond the jurisdiction of the Church:” “ Who does 
not see that the effect of this freedom is to deliver Christian truth, 
bound hand and foot, over to the mercies of the professor ?”- 

In Germany the non-infalliblists, who take the name of “Old Cath- 
olics,” charge upon the pope and his friends the odium of a new and 
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aggressive heresy. But Father Dalgairns replies, — we quote at length 
the concluding paragraph of his paper, — 


It is marvelous to me how the German Liberal Catholics have managed 
to conceal the real point at issue. They have continued to throw on the 
majority the odium of aggressiveness, while, in point of fact, their own 
aggressions were such that a universal cry arose from all parts of the Cath- 
olic world for the only adequate remedy. They complained that the defini- 
tion was uncalled for, because no heresy required it; and they trusted to the 
profound ignorance of German eccesiastical affairs, which generally prevails, 
to enable them to conceal. the audacious and tumultuous errors which had 
been produced by Catholic teachers in German universities. They contin- 
ued vociferating, Peace, peace! when there was no peace They directed 
our attention to the doings of Pope Formosus, while the real question was 
whether they were to be allowed with impunity to broach theories of revela- 
tion which revolutionized Christianity. In vain does the rest of the world 
cry out that German theories are unintelligible nonsense ; Europe listens in 
spite of itself. Just as the Ancient Mariner forced the bridal guest to listen 
to his wild, mysterious song, so the great genius of the German race com- 
pels the universe to stop in its course and pay attention to systems which 
charm in spite of their obscurity. Out of a university established like 
Tiibingen, in the third-rate town of a small kingdom, have issued schools of 
thought which have shaken the faiths of half the world. It was impossible 
for the Catholic Church to overlook the danger. The sole remedy for such 
a state of things was the declaration, on the part of the Catholic Church, of 
its belief in the existence of a paramount tribunal capable of judging each 
heresy as it arose. The time was gone when an ecumenical council could 
meet the peril. When each professor could devise a new system of Chris- 
tianity, and, while retaining the name of Catholic, teach it to Catholic youth, 
it was in vain to summon bishops from America and China to put down a 
Protean foe, who might have taken another shape while they were on the 
way. Rapid, bold, unhesitating, modern thought spreads like wildfire. This 
the German theologians well knew, and their whole efforts had been directed 
to establish theories of infallibility which absolutely neutralized the power of 
the Church and changed its constitution. They placed the seat of infallibil- 
ity in the consent of the whole fhultitude of the faithful. How immense was 
the importance of this plea will be seen at once if we reflect that, if this 
imaginary plebiscite had been realized, an enormous majority, of the Catho- 
lics of the universe would have voted for the papal infallibility. What these 
men hated most was the existence of an ever-watchful tribunal at Rome, 
ready to lift up its voice against error as it arose. Nothing is more remark- 
able in the whole controversy than the air of injured innocence with which 
it is urged that nothing is wanted but the freedom of science. What they 
really wanted was free Christianity. Their practical aim was an unlimited 
license to remake Christianity as they pleased without let or hindrance. .. . 
The issue and the meaning of the Vatican Council is the declaration, on the 
part of the Church, that by defining the infallibility given by Christ to the 
Holy See she assumes the attitude which will best enable her to fulfill her 
mission of preaching the Christian faith most clearly and most readily to 
the modern world, 


“THe Dustin Review” for July contains a very interesting article 
on “Evolution and Faith.” Of course the writer does not take sides 
with Mr. Darwin, but he nevertheless has somewhat to say that is both 
readable and reasonable. We say reasonable, because the Catholic 
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view of the subject is not merely asserted, but is presented calmly and 
in a rational form. The writer is not released from his obligation in 
some shape to harmonize scientific discussions with revelation, but he 
is often able to give revelation a liberal interpretation. He asks him- 
self constantly, How far is it allowable for a Catholic to go? And he 
goes, as we think, for a Catholic, a considerable length. In this re- 
spect he is just in the line with evangelical Protestants, all of whom 
think it no sin to graft old doctrines with new ones, provided it is done 
judiciously, so that the old form be not disrupted. They will say, for 
instance, “six days,” but explain that the meaning of the text is “six 
periods.” So the Catholic writer quietly observes, — 


There is a controversy, now over and done with, which has not been with- 
out its fruit in the interpretation of the Mosaic account of the creation. No 
one (?) now doubts that it is perfectly allowable (is that the right word? 
Would it not be more exact to say, “ Truth requires,” &c. ?) to hold that the 
“six days” mentioned in the sacred record need not, as far as faith is con- 
cerned, he interpreted to be six ordinary solar days of twenty-four hours 
each. The settlement of this point has given us two principal lessons. It 
has taught us, first of all, that the literal meaning of Holy Scripture does 
not always lie on the surface, or even in the sense that is popularly attached 
to the words of the text. It has thrown light, in the second place,—and it 
is a most important lesson, —on what is meant by the “unanimous consent 
of the Fathers,” as applied to the interpretation of the Scriptures. ... As 
to the “six days,” there can be no doubt that the large majority of the Fa- 
thers considered them to be six ordinary days. They are so “unanimous” 
that there really appears to be no Father of any name, except St. Augustine 
and perhaps Origen, who holds a different opinion. But, for all that, they 
are not sufficiently “unanimous” to bind us to interpret the days in their 
sense. 


The writer finds Mr. Darwin difficult to answer, because “he deals 
with such an enormous number of facts that a complete answer must 
be as voluminous as his own writings,” and then he “is one of those 
writers who implies far more than he proves or even pretends to 
prove.” He is not, however, disturbed, and even proceeds to “settle 
how far it is allowable on the part of a Catholic to assent to his (Dar- 
win’s) conclusions,” and concludes that “it is not in any way deroga- 
tory to Catholic truth to hold that life-germs were created at the first 
instant of creation.” He does not believe that the theory of evolu- 
tion at all conflicts with or “ denies. creation or a Creator.” 


Mr. Towne, by his estimate of Jesus, furnishes Christians generally 
with a fruitful topic. Mr. Towne says, “I cannot doubt but that we 
already begin to see the end of that intolerable humbug, an ignorant 
youngster put forward as the personification of greatness and holiness, 
and a mad fanatic thrust between God and his children.” Whereupon 
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the Christian press, from big to little, spring to the front and endeavor 
to force the issue. Hoisting this utterance as the outcome of Radical- 
ism and Free Religion, they cry, “This is logical. Jesus must either 
be accepted as the divine Messiah and Lord of mankind, or spurned 
as the great imposter and charlatan of history. God or Devil — which 
was he?” This onslaught is designed to take away the breath of peo- 
ple, and compel them to an orthodox confession. They are not pre- 
pared, it is thought, to say, “ Devil ;” so they will stammer, “God.” 
But the world is not wholly bereft of common sense. It will remember 
that there have been many good men in the ages past who have neither 
been desperately bad nor infinitely good. And even granting all the 
charges Mr. Towne, or any one else, can bring against Jesus, the brief- 
est reflection will suggest that he might easily have been mistaken as 
to his importance on the earth, and at the same time have possessed a 
very exalted and lovable nature. But the real question is not whether 
he was wise or ignorant, good or bad. In either case it would be a 
mistake to thrust him in a formal, official capacity “ between God and 
his children.” And if it be proved that he so placed himself, the world 
has merely to decline the intervention, which it can readily do without 
attributing to him a selfish or ambitious motive. So far as oyr reading 
of the narratives goes, we should expect, were he living to-day, that he 
would be a welcome guest at the Radical Club, or one of its members 
whom even Mr. Towne would delight to meet. We have our doubts if 
he would be recognized in Tremont Temple on the Sabbath day, or 
even in Park-Street Church. 


WE think that Mr. Towne was right in complaining of “The Golden 
Age” for saying that he had “¢ried to write Jesus down and blacken 
his name.” We believe him when he says, “I have honestly stated the 
facts as I see them.” The expression of “The Golden Age” belongs 
to a kind of loose talk in which orthodox and semi-orthodox people 
are, prone to indulge. No matter for the disclaimer of the editor. 
Such phrases in themselves are objectionable, and ought never to be 
written. In their “general and popular sense” they carry just the 
meaning he disclaims. 


Mr. THEODORE TILTON has been printing letters in “The Golden 
Age” addressed to Horace Greeley and Charles Sumner. Greeley 
replied, and Tilton had a “last word.” Sumner will doubtless do lit- 
tle more than glance at the one aimed at him. Would it not be more 
modest and wise withal, if Mr. Tilton wishes to correct Mr. Sumner’s 
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views of the woman question, for him to address the senator a private 
epistle? To be sure, Mr. Tilton would not in so doing secure a sensa- 
tion, nor be publicly known as the person who had brought about the 
senator’s conversion. But he would be quite as likely to gain the 
result which his lady friends most desire, — the senator’s influence for 
woman suffrage under the Constitution as it is. However, the letter is 
fairly done ; and, as he is sending a copy to everybody else as well as 
Mr. Sumner, it may not prove in the end “ love’s labor lost.” 


A FEW years ago, says “The Examiner” (London), “ when the Sab- 
bath question was agitating the minds of the people of Scotland, a dis- 
senting minister in a large town on the eastern coast created quite an 
excitement, not only in his own flock, but among the inhabitants at 
large, by introducing into his prayer a clause which ran as follows: ‘O 
Lord, we thank thee that we can take a walk on the Sabbath day, as 
thou didst with thy disciples of old, when they plucked the ears of 
corn and did eat.’ This doctrine so greatly displeased several of the 
clergy of the town that they retaliated by praying that the eyes of the 
heretic might be opened.” 


SENATOR Henry WILSON has pleased his neighbors and friends by 
giving them a very spicy account of his recent journey over Europe. 
He went to Blarney Castle and kissed the “ Blarney Stone,” which he 
thinks ought to have given him “a persuasive address nothing could 
withstand ;” but modestly owns that he has “not received the gift.” 
But we think the “Blarney Stone,” or something else, has wrought a 
perceptible effect upon him ; for he never was “bright” like this before. 
The address is published in full in “The Commonwealth,” — a weekly 
paper of radical tone, which, by the way, take it year in and year out, 
hds no superior, and Boston may well be proud of it. Its first editor 
was M. D. Conway. We clip a few sentences from Mr. Wilson’s neigh- 
borly talk : — 

I found Europe a capital place to learn patience. We are too fast: they 
believe that the world will move if we don’t push it. 

If thete is a man who, next to a Yankee, can make a living skinning flints, 
it is a Scotchman. 

I next went to Ayr, Burns’s birthplace. Much of the romance attaching 
to the scenery of Scotland we attribute to Scott and Burns. But on my way 
to Ayr I saw a sight that surprised me, though it afterwards became too 
common: I saw seventeen women hoeing in a field, and a man without a 
hoe as overseer. 

I have heard a good deal about woman’s right to work in this country : 


they have that right in the o/d country. I believe in their right to vote, but 
not in their right to work as I saw it there. I saw more women working in 
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Germany than anywhere else ; but I saw women working with a barrow on 
the railroads, carrying coal, carrying mortar in a hod up the ladder to the 
top of six-story buildings, and women up there using the trowel. I have 
seen them yoked with dogs, cows, and bulls —such women! big feet and 
hands, and faces nearly as black as our colored brethren. I have seen them 
loaded down with hay, and a man walking along with a rake. For this ser- 
vice they get from twenty to thirty cents a day, and find themselves. 

I did not hear an oath in Ireland; was four days in Scotland, and not an 
oath heard there ; no rowdyism — but all drink there. They are a very reli- 
gious and a very hard-drinking people. They read a long chapter from the 
Bible, make a Jong prayer, take a stiff drink of whiskey all round, — father, 
mother, children, and babies, — and then go to bed. There’s a great deal of 
drunkenness in Scotland. 

I heard Newman Hall. I am sorry to say that the churches are not well 
attended. More women than men attend; but I must say that most of the 
preaching is poor stuff. The Queen is said to be a German rationalist: and 
a short time ago a clergyman of the Established Church said, “ We are liv- 
ing under a graceless and godless Queen ;” but he lost his place for it. 

I sailed up the Rhine, and think that story and romance give much of its 
interest. Save a few old towers and castles on its banks, it didn’t compare 
with our Hudson. 

Paris is still a beautiful city. The Prussians did not injure it, but the 
Commune did. I am not a Communist, like most of the press attachés I met 
abroad. I do not justify the Communists, but most of the buildings burned 
were acts of military necessity. Their six days’ fight in the city was a per- 
fect slaughter. The Versaillists spared nobody: twenty thousand were then 
killed. It was a hot-blooded butchery. 

Sunday appears to be a general holiday. On the government works in 
Paris laborers were working the same as on any week-day. In fact, I’m told 
that in Paris the workmen labor Sunday and get drunk Monday, the reason 
being that there is a general satisfaction in being idle and seeing others 
work. In Geneva, the scene of Calvin’s life and labors, men were at work 
as masons, carpenters, and laborers pase. I saw there a lot of men in 
the public square with scythes, and I asked what that meant, and was told 
that Sunday was the general hiring-day, and these men were here to make 
contracts for the coming week’s work. Everything is the same as during 
the week, only more so. The grand review which I witnessed at Munich 
was on the Sabbath. And, as I have before said, there is no church-going on 
the Continent, even in the Catholic cathedrals. Most of the worshipers 
were women, and very few of them. But there’s one thing they have there 
that we want, and that is order. There is nu rowdyism. The police are 
always within call, and soldiers always in sight. There is more rowdyism in 
the United States than in the rest of the world, and more in New York than 
in all Europe- 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY is fortunate, and may be congratulated on its 
ability to secure Mr. C. C. Shackford as its Professor of, Literature. 


WE ask attention to our advertisement of books, for sale at THE 
RADICAL office, on the second page of cover. 





